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Stalin Trapped by 
1939 Deal, Must 
Follow Axis Plans 


By MALCOLM HASTINGS 


While correspondents in desperate search of 
a “story” continue to feed the public with cables 
telling of “tension” and “imminent break” be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler, events are taking their 
logical, inexorable course, the course The New 
Leader has foreshadowed from the beginning 
of the Moscow-Berlin marriage of convenience. 

The meaning of these events is simple: Stalin 
is facing his own Brest-Litovsk. 

“Stalin is mobilizing,” say the correspondents. 
Soviet troops are massing on the Romanian 
frontier. Grand maneuvers and military con- 
centrations are reported in the Ukraine. The 
Soviet press is shouting the Kremlin’s deter- 
mination to do this, that, and the other thing. 
But behind the facade of braggadocio and 
hypocritical, pseudo-revolutionary rhetoric 
stands a Napoleon brandishing a wooden sword, 
compelled to execute the orders of his master 
in Berlin. 

These orders require two new betrayals by 
Stalin: the betrayal of Turkey and the betrayal 
of China. Stalin is ready to oblige on both. He 
can do nothing else. Moreover, betrayal is his 
principal occupation, his career. His only hope 
is that Hitler, in exchange, will let him live 
as the dictator of all the Russians, or rather 
that part of Russia which Nazi Germany may 
find it expedient to leave in his domain. 

In the end, unless England, backed by the 
United States, brings about Hitler’s collapse, 
Russia faces the definite prospect of becoming 
Germany’s domain. 

Thus it was under Lenin until Allied victory 
released Russia from the Kaiser’s grip, the 
strangle-grip of Brest-Litovsk. Thus it will be 
under Stalin. British victory 
alone can now save the Rus- 
sian people from the conse- 
quences of Stalin's policy, of 
the Leninist conception of 
“world revolution” through 
treachery and terrorism. 

As we wrote in an editorial 
last June, “having helped 

Stalin Hitler to vietory, the Moscow 
condottieri now discover that 
they may be hoisted by their own petard.” The 
moment of that event is now approaching. It 
may not come immediately—probably not be- 
fore next spring or after, depending upon Hit- 
ler’s plans in other directions. But the stage 
for the spectacle is set. 





The smart diplomats and journalists who had 
been feeding the public, before and after the 
Stalin-Hitler pact, with the illusion that Stalin 
would ultimately be enlisted on the side of the 
democracies, should prepare for their final, 
grand, inevitable katzenjammer. Watch the 
Jalkans, watch the Far East! 

Do you remember the editorials and “inter- 
pretations” that filled our newspapers when 
Stalin was grabbing all the traffic would bear? 
The rape of Poland, the Baltic States, Finland, 
the seizure of Bessarabia and part of Bukowina 
were described to you as moves preparatory to 
Moscow’s ultimate intervention in the w 
against Hitler. Stalin was building a barr 
against the Nazi advance. Stalin was “pro- 
tecting” the Balkans. Stalin was placing him- 
self in a “strategic” position to strike against 
Hitler at the decisive moment. Even Russian 
nationalists, hating and detesting Stalin,’ were 
impressed with his “clevérness” and the amount 
of his loot. He was rebuilding the old Russian 
Empire. He was another Peter the Great. 








And now? What is the picture now? Stalin's 
march southward from the Baltic to the Danube 
has proven only that he has brought his chin 
nearer to Hitler’s mailed fist. He is exactly 
where Hitler wants him. The moment has not 
yet come when Hitler can consider it expedient 
to strike. Why should he—now? He has other 
business for the time being: the Balkans, Tur- 
key, Iraq with its oil wells—a drive in the 
entire war theatre of the Near East and 
Northern Africa. These are grandiose schemes, 
They may succeed in part or in whole—although 
they cannot be decisive. For Hitler, too, is in 
a trap. He is doomed, as long as England holds 
at home, to plunge ultimately into defeat 
through indecisive victories. 

But that is precisely what makes Stalin's 
position all the more serious. Hitler will always 
find the means to smash Stalin before he him- 
self goes down to destruction, for Soviet Russia, 
even more so than Czarist Russia, is a giant on 
clay feet. 

The two gangster-partners in international 
crime are doomed to a life of love-hate in which 
both will perish. Hitler will strike at Stalin 
precisely when all other roads are barred to 
him. He will need new victories. He will need 
the food of the Ukraine. He will need the oil 
of the Caucasus. He will seck a peace at the 
expense of Russia when he finds he cannot get 





peace in any other way. He is all set for that 
eventuality. He is master of the Balkans. What 
remains to be done in Romania, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece is only a matter of detail. The 
only important clement in the Balkan theatre 
is Turkey. Will she fight, if invaded? Perhaps. 
Perhaps not. Stalin’s concentration of troops in 
the Ukraine and the Caucasus is not against 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


These are not very pleasant days for any 
of us, and unpleasant stories like this one, 
do little to brighten things up. But sordid 





~ $talin to Yield Turkey, China to Save Soviets from Axis 
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Idle U. S. Flying Forts Vital to RAF 


25 Bombers With 3,000-Mile 
Range Could Balk Nazis in Last 


By VINCENT ROGERS 


Unless the Royal Air Force secures 25 of the American 
Army’s 68 “Flying Fortress” during the next month to prevent anets, 
German consolidation in the Balkans and an Axis march ewe 


through the Near East, the costly defense of the British Isles 
will be valueless, and the nightly bombing of Reich oil depots 
and facilities will have been futile. 

Such sales of the U. S. Army air corps’ four-motored Boeing 
bombers will hardly put a dent in American defense facilities 
here or in the Pacific, for 50 more Fortresses will be delivered 
to the army early in January, 1941. 

The American armed forces can well afford to spare these 
25 air battleships, for U. S. plane corporations are already pro- 
ducing bombers which will have a cruising range of 6,000 miles, 
be able to carry a bomb load of ten tons and fight off faster 
enemy pursuit craft. One of the bombers recently completed 
by the Douglas Aircraft Corporation has a wingspread of 210 
feet. These new bombers—they will be ready some time late 
in 1941—will outmode the flying fortresses and provide Amer- 
ica With aerial protection which no combination 


of European countries can produce. 





They Can't Do 
That to Me! 





Courtesy of Seaman and Justice 


With 25 fortresses in the R. A. F., the British Smith Fig hts Leiserson to Rid 


could bomb the Romanian oil fields some 1,200 
miles, hitting the Nazis a cripp'ing blow. The best 


R.A.F. bomber today has only a round-trip range 


Labor Board of Anti-Stalinites 


of 1,200 miles. Manned by veteran pilots, Boeing Svecial to THE NEw LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





(B-17) Fortresses have hopped to the Canal Zone 
and South America, ranged far out to sea with 
heavy loads—all without a crash. These trips 
have proved the effectiveness of the B-17’s;at 


: Or . assistants fr he Board’s apparatus. 
3,000 mile ranges. With these ships the RAAF. ssistants from the Board 2pparatus 


Edwin 8S. Smith, member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, whose association with Communist front organizations has verified 
charges that his decisions are made in accordance with the current Stalinite line, 
after a long fight this week succeeded in ousting David Saposs and most of his 


Meeting on Friday, October 11, the two remaining members of the National 


could fly to the Romanian oil fields from London 
and either fy back across Europe, or scurry an- 
other 700 miles southeast across the Balkan 


Peninsula, across the Dardanelles to Cyprus air- Civil Deficiency Appropriation Bill which 





This attack could be made from British bases 


in the Mediterranean as well, so that a patrol 


Jap Agents Utilize 
Nazi Propaganda 
Apparatus in U.S. 


Special Cable to THE New LEADER 


of Italian and German overland and sea routes 
to Egypt, Syria and the Suez Canal could be 
effective. Army men favoring the transfer of 
the Boeing craft to Britain point out that there 


are too few American polits trained to use all 
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the Fortresses, result being that many merely 
idle in their hangars while they could be in what 
is now well conceded to be the United State’s LOS ANGELES, California.—Intensification 
front lines abroad. U.S. air officers have been of the joint Japanese-Nazi activity in the United 
States is one of the non-diplomatic by-products 
of Japan’s formal adhesion to the Axis. Japa- 
nese propaganda in South America and the 
United States has been reorganized on the Nazi 
pattern. 

Similar to the German “Auslands” organiza- 
tion, the League for Germans Living Abroad, 
headed by Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, is the Japanese 
Society for International Cultural Relations. 

In addition the Boeing firm has contracted to It is suspected that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
build 560 more. The Consolidated will turn out Gotha, now in Japan after a trip through the 

United States, is organizing some of the propa- 
; ganda activity. The Duke’s recent passage 
pombers through the U. S. was ostensibly for the Ger- 
man Red Cross, but reports which have appeared 
the Krupp works at Essen, or perhaps the Skoda in the Bund papers indicate that his was the 
4, role of appeasement emissary. It is known that 
he mat Senator Ernest Lundeen in New York 
in April. Dr. Alfred Wegerer, German historian, 


is also known to be in Japan. 


informed that men for B-17 training will not be 
available for at least eight months during which 
time the country could well get on with 25 fewer 
planes. When the eight months period is over, 
the army will have 50 more on hand, in addi- 
tion to such craft as the Douglas corporation are 


turning out. 


76 more deliveries, to be made by July Ist, 1941 
The Boeings are the most powerful 


in existence. In one night raid they could raze 


factories in what used to be Czechoslovakia. 
fully loaded Fortress carries five tons of bombs 
n its belly, in any size from 100 pounds to a 
ton. This load could be dropped on the Prague Chief Nazi propagandists in the United States 
munition centers, on the new Austria arsenals, are George Sylvester Viereck, Colin Ross and 
en a dozen Italian vital cities as far south as Klaus Mehnert. Viereck is known to have 
ghosted an article by Japanese Foreign Minister 








> 
Rome. ; Matsuoka which appeared several years ago in 
The moment Britain gets these 25 ships shi Liberty, when Matsuoka toured the country. 
could put them in service. The R.A.F. has man) Ross has contributed many articles to G« rman 
pilots experienced in flying four-motored ships magazines here, expounding a dual policy of 
These men could be brought to Canada in flying Germany and Japan as the two new forces on 
boats like the Clyde and they fly the Fortresses we world Bonen. Mchnert s station is the 
OAS URS Ue WE, ae ee oe : , Pacific Coast, making his headquarters at 
across the 1,850 miles from Newfoundland to Carmel-by-the-Sea. Mehnert has been partially 
England overnight instrumental in the growth of Japanese lan- 
guage schools in Hawaii, which he iS shortly 
expected to visit. 
T Weeks to Go Following the pattern of the Germans Living 
tetas , WO ~ | Abroad organization, Japanese language schools 
vember Ist as the deadline for $1.00 yearly have be n fostered and pressure is brought on 
subs . . . how we could prevent curtailment Japan se Ta nilic s to compel children to attend 
only if we get at least 1 subscription from MESE SCNOOIS. > Jap e consulate in Hawai 
’ | head ny To icki Fukuma and Consul Ge 


or not, it’s a story we must tell each week, 
though sometimes we wonder why, it appears 
tu do so little geod. 

There’s an amazing incongruity between 
the appreciation of The New Leader’s work 
expressed everywhere—in government cir- 
cles, in unions, in the American Labor Party, 
in intelleetual circles, in academic cloisters 
and on the garment centers street corners— 
and the apparent apathy in the face of The 
New Leader’s most serious predicament. 





The New Leader is an old hand at serious 
| predicaments—but this time it’s tougher than 
ever. We've told our story several times . . . 
how we've had to raise our subscription rate 
from $1.00 to $2.00... how we've put No- 


each of you... we've even offered you a ne 
two-year subscription for $3.00... but what | ©' 


Gemeral Tamura, supervised by Asst. Chief 





response there has been could not keep us of the Japanese Foreign Office Information 
going a month at our present standards. Bure a lizul maintains close watch over the 
These are the last two weeks before the ae ; ; ; 
November Ist deadline raises the annual sub- Is tits of the Japanese , Ha wall ‘are Nippo 
scription price to $2.00. You can still pull | ; Japanese law vy tha for lual citizer 
us out of a hole by getting that one new pais. linge es aS ¢ poe Japanese in American 
reader. apiece. Your help to The New Leader | Peewenmeurres Sceae y ¢ tithe to American citizen 
is the barometer of your desire to translate p, are also claimed by Japan. 
into action your fervent desire for a victory It vn tha ar several confe 
of democracy on all fronts. This isn’t mere | l I ngeles betwer n Hei 
rhetoric, if a paper like The New Leader | vinn and I hn of the German Bu 
can’t get its readers to turn in a sub apiece, Y Ha ascnl, Japar ese undercover agent 
it’s a sad commentary on our willingness to several ol \ ese conterences were held at th 
get out and back the things we believe in. | so ntige nag of Commerce. 117 No. Sa: 
Yodro Street os Angeles 











Labor Relations Board, Edwin Smith and William M. Leiserson, split on retention 
of Mr. Saposs. The meeting was called as a result of the President’s signing the 


contained a rider dropping Saposs’ Tech- 
nical Division, which has been made a center of 
controversy for months by big business, which 
wanted the vital division crippled, and the Com 
munists, who were riled by Saposs’ anti-Stalinit 
activity. Although Senator Wagner succeeded 
un amendment to the deficiency bill 


in securing 


permitting retention of the Technical Division’s 
functions, Mr. Smith, at the meeting with Di 
Leiserson, refused to accept the latter’s proposal 
that as many of the Division’s personnel be kept 
as finances allowed. 

Smith insisted that Saposs and all the men he 
had hired be dropped, although the Board may 
apply to the President for transfer of funds 
from the defense appropriations to carry on the 
economic work of the technical division. 

Smith did insist on the retention of two of 
Saposs’ assistants, men whom Smith himself had 
hired and who are notorious for their consistent 
adherence to the Communist line. 

This is positive evidence of the charges, made 
by The New Leader’s Washington correspond- 
ent three weeks ago, that Mr. Smith was part 
of the clique determined to, oust Saposs, one of 
Leiserson’s mainstays on the board, and a thorn 
in the side of the Communist Smith can con- 


tinue to knife those who run counter to his 





philosophy until the third place on the NLRB 
vacant since Warren Madden’s term expired, 


remains vacant 





There can be little doubt that Ed. Smith ha 
long been associated with some section of 
Communist apparatus in this country. His su 
reptious rendezvous, in Baltimore, several years 
ago, with Nathan Witt, fellow-traveling NLRB 
secretary, and Harry Smith’s sponsorship of the 
Communist National Conference for Cor 
tional Liberties; his sponsorship of the Wa 
ington Friends of Spanish D ) 
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Willkie Silent on 
Nazis,A ppeasers 


Supporting GOP 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—More and more evi- 
dent does it become that the G.O.P. high com- 
mand is basing its strategy on the turning to 
Willkie of blocs of German, Italian and Irish 
votes. In these communities Republican prop- 
aganda is being used to stir up animosity 
against frequently voiced anti-Hitler and anti- 
fascist sentiments of President Roosevelt. 

In Willkie’s consistent avoidance of attacks on 
the Italian government is seen refutation of the 
arguments that the G.O.P. candidate is not re- 
sponsible for the activities of some of those 
local ward machines which support him. —No- 
where in the several hundred speeches Willkie 
has delivered, has he even slightly criticized the 
southern end of the Axis. 

Instead. last week, Willkie deliberately 
accepted the support of Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, generally conceded to be the mouthpiece 
of Colonel McCormick, publisher of the anti- 
New Deal Chicago Tribune. Willkie has also 
tuken in his stride the supvort of the Steuben 
Society. Theodore Hoffman, society president, 
is vehement!y anti-British and is now directing 
the raising of $10.000 for anti-British activity 
in the United States. When queried by report- 
ers several weeks ago, Hoffman refused to criti- 
cize Adolf Hitler or German aggression. 

The Steuben Society’s national Convention 
and New York State Council have not only en- 
dorsed Willkie and McNary, but Bruce Barton 
as well. From unimpeachable sources, this cor- 
respondent learns that the Willkie Voters Club 
is preparing a series of paid Willkie advertise- 


ments which wil! shortly appear in the German 





language press. 
Barton’s keen sense of publicity and slo- 
eaneering has been the driving force behind the 
# the Irish vote, especially that 
in Brooklyn and Que« » the local Chris- 


tian Front is active, bebind Willkie. The “Win 





campaign to swing th 


With Willkie” campaign in the Fordham see- 
tion of the Bronx, where in months past the 
Coughlinites have been active, employs the same 
motif. 

Mr. Barton's activity has not been limited to 


nis Senatorial campaign or the 
drive for the Irish vote. His ad- 


vertising agency, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, one 
oe of the most famous in the world, 


as exposed last week by 
National Labor Rela- 
Pa tions Board as the agency 

AS \ planned the anti- 

union drives of Califor- 

| am nia’s four most important 
courtesy employer organizations. A 


r 











U.S Nowe board trial examiner, aft- 
Willkie er a seven months’ probe, 


found the Merchants and 














Manufacturers’ Association Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc., The Neutral Thousands, and the Em- 
ployers Advisory Service guilty of wholesale 
attempts to smash nions. ’ these or- 
ganizations are actively sy} to the 
German-Italian axis. Barton agency, Cali- 
fornia labor papers allege. helped them form 














company unions, h, in turn, supplied labor 
spies and strike! kers and terroristic activity. 
The “racial” strategy of the G.O.P. and the 
Willkie cries that Roosevelt “leading the na- 
tion to war’ have resulted in the retarding of 
nore cor ete aid to Englatr ] From White 
House sources it is learned that the President 
would ly recl the 100 American built 
wal w rotting on the “French” Island 
ol ° These ave vital to the defense 
f s in North Africa where the war’s 
most important battles will be fought during 
the next Vi : Will 3 ri re al oO 
preventing the sale of 25 Flying Fortresses to 
sritain. Although these 25 bombers may be the 
difference ‘ i efeat for the 
English, it 1 yen in democratic circles that 
‘ ntia V e n will be 
ed il il ( Wil I ) opl 

! ) 1 I aneously 
Nir 1 g . in a let 
ter » the Pres arged this week that 
1 re lu fund 
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Wallace, Lehman to 
Be at ALP Rally, Oct. 25 





Henry : for Vice-Presi- 
t; Govern L an, May LaGuardia, 
S at Mea and Lt. Govert P tti will be 
aker at t American Labor Party’s 
gra : ons le 7 Madisor 
S , Ga I sdai Octo l, it was 
announced this vw Ea E L. Oliver, State 
f Dir t La Part} 
I Z 3 .M Olive 
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' ’ 137 8 high 
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S t will be decisive in the 
ecess t indidates backed by our Party.” 











Page Two . 


. By EDWARD LORING 





Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—This correspondent has just left his local draft registration 
office, where with scores of other men, he queued up, waiting for the little white card 
which indicates the bearer is a potential shavetail. 


There was no grumbling, no complaining, just talk and an incipient 


resentment 


against possible deals with the Soviet government and appeasement of Japan. There is 
one registrant in 1,000 who would back a pact with Moscow, now being discussed by 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, and the ex-G.P.U. finger man, Soviet Ambassa- 


dor Constantine Oumansky. 


The average chap who walked up to the local board knew he was signing up for 


serious business, whether he 
possible year of army life the 
government would attempt to wipe 
out the snobbish officers, the court 
martialing, the long days of close- 
order drill, the tough top ser- 
geants, all of which made such 
excellent material for Hollywood 
scenario men and the post-war 
crop of authors before them. 


But the 16,000,000 who regis- 
tered—and the 919,807 armed and 
trained men now in the active 
forces or reserves of the United 
States—were less interested in 
the High Command’s efforts to 
wipe out World War abuses than 
they were in what was occurring 
in Europe and the Far East. 

Some critics point out that 
while 45,000 men volunteered in 











U. S. Exposes | 
Anti-Union | 
Drive in Calif. 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—A bi- 
zarre set-up, whereby an employ- 
ers association became a super- 
vigilante organization forcing 
other employers into union-break- 
ing schemes and held “kangaroo 
courts” for recalcitrant members, 
was revealed this week by the, 
National Labor Relations Board 
after a seven-months investiga- 
tion. 

The Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association of Los Angeles, 
notorious foe of organized labor, 
was the spearhead of the drive. 
It set up a flock of disguised 
“trade associations” in all lines 
of business and industry. Em- 
ployers who refused to join vol- 
untarily were forced to do so 
under threats that their products 
would be blacklisted. 

Every employer-member was 
compelled to sign a pledge that 
he would never recognize a bona- 
fide union. If he complied with 
the Wagner Act and dealt with 
the union, he was subject to a 
“trial,” with penalties running to 
2 per cent of his sales for a year, 
but not less than $10,000. 

The main function of the asso- 
ciation was to break unions and 
crush strikes. It ran a scab em- 
ployment agency through which 
it supplied workers antagonistic 
to unions. If a strike broke out, 
a detective agency under contract 
to the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association supplied strike- 
breakers and guards to smash the 
strike. In a single walkout in- 
volving a motor freight line, the 
agency, run by Glen C. Bodell, 
was paid $91,000 for its service, 
the report said. 

When this open intimidation of 
workers failed, the employers 
went ahead and formed a new 
crop of anti-labor organizations. 
Chief of these was the “Southern 
Californians, Inc.,”’ which was the 
center of a huge slush fund for 








| 
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propaganda drives against the 
union. 
Among its results was the for- 


mation of a group known as the 
“Neutral Thousands,” an organi- 


zation which carried on work 
among housewives, blaming unions 
for high prices, and the Em- 


ployees’ Advisory Service, which 
organized dummy unions when a 


real union was being formed 
among employees. Among other 
activities were the use of bill- 


the roads 


board advertising along 


roe 


was called or not. 


He was glad to learn that during his 





September, and even more than 
that number will have volun- 
teered by the end of October, 
cutting down the number of men 
who will be needed in the draft, 
the government is permitting 
U.S. oil and gasoline to move 
steadily into Japan. Even some 
scrap and iron find their way 
into Tokyo. American aviation 
gasoline has been embargoed, but 
ordinary oil, which according to 
experts is better than anything 
the Jap refinery industry pro- 
duces, is delivered regularly by 
tankers recently out of our West 
Coast cities. 

Washington permitted U. S. 
exporters to sell 199,969 barrels 
of gasoline to Japan in June, 


July, and August, 1940, compared 
with 28,225 barrels, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 
Five barrels will run a plane a 
day, and none of the lads cher- 
ishes being blown to bits by bombs 
from a plane being fueled with 


Texas oil. 

Nor are the registrants com- 
fortable over the thought that 
the United States is doing little 
to prevent Mexico from selling 
tons of scrap to the Nipponese 
to aid Tokyo get around our 
embargo. Cardenas has_ just 


granted a Japanese controlled oil 
corporation, the Veracrusana Pe- 
troleum Company, a five-year con- 
tract for the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of 250,000 oil acres in 
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the State of Veracruz. 

Army officials know that the 
Selective Service Act, first peace- 
time draft in Amrican history, 
has put them on trial before 
every hamle& every city which 
will send some of its young men 
to camps. 

The army public relations coun- 
sels, if‘ they go into the hinter- 
land, may find that their work 
in keeping the draftees comfor- 
table, so that the folks back home 
will not complain to Congress, 
may be neutralized by the resent- 
ment felt by the people over their 
lads being endangered by Amer- 
ican fuel and iron. If the draft 
directors expect good will for 
their “project” the government 
will have to act fast in locking 
American borders to Japan. 


What Madrid and Barcelona 
were to British air strategists, 
London is now to the United 
States’ high command. If there 


ever is another A.E.F., this coun- 
try’s warplane industry will keep 
the American soldier well pro- 
tected from the air, for it is pro- 
ducing craft containing speed and 
fighting features superior to any- 
thing Europe is now showing. 
An example is the pursuit 


C'P on Ballot in 22 States, Fails to File 
in 10, Rejectedin 13; Thomas on in 30 


By JOHN DONNE 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A survey undertaken by this New Leader correspondent indi- 
‘ates that the Communist Party will not appear on the presidential ballot in more than 
25 states on November 5. The Socialist Party, with Norman Thomas running for the 
fourth time, will appear on the ballot in about 30 states. 

At this writing Earl Browder’s name will appear on 22 state ballots. In ten states, 
the Communists made no effort to file. These are South Carolina, Florida, Delaware, Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina and Oklahoma in the south, and Wyoming, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

In thirteen states, the Communists were denied places on the ballot mainly because 


of insufficient signatures or fail- 
ure to comply with statutory pro- 
visions, although in Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Tennessee and 
Washington they were barred on 
the grounds that the Communist 
Party favored the 


the government. 


Georgia, 


Other states in which the party 
was barred are Illinois, where 
the Communists failed to gather 
at least 200 signatures from each 
of the fifty counties; Ohio, 


because of insufficient signatures; 


states’ 


Oregon where an insufficient num- 
ber appeared for a state conven- 
tion; West Virginia, Utah; Ken- 
tucky, Kansas and Indiana, where 
there were insuflicient signatures 
or an inability to meet other legal 
provisions. 

In three states, Maryland, Mis- 
Missouri, the party 
status is in doubt. In the latter 
the C.P. was ruled off the ballot 
with a court appeal pending; in 
Mississippi, filing date is October 
21st .The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has announced its aid 
to the Communist Party where 
the latter was barred as a fifth 
column 


sissippi and 


organization. 


The Communist Party will ap- 


pear on the ballot in Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Iowa, Idaho, Maine, Massachu- 


setts, Minnesota, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
New York, New Mexico, 


sey, 


overthrow of 
- 








: 


North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, * Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

In California, a bill passed by 
the state legislature ‘with only 
three dissenting votes, and signed 
by Governor Olson, bars the Com- 
munist Party from the ballot in 
1941. 
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In 1936, Ear! Browder polled 
80,000 votes, the hammer and 
sickle appearing in_ thirty-five 
states. Norman Thomas tallied 


about 250,000 votes . 


The Socialist arm and torch 
emblem will not be seen by voters 
in eighteen states . Lack of party 
organization or rigid state pro- 
visions led to the filing of insuffi- 
cient signatures in most of these 
states—Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Maine, Vermont, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire. As 
can be seen, these are many of 
the states where the Communist 
ticket also will not appear. 

It is mainly in the southern 
and western agrarian states that 
both minority parties failed of 
1omination, where left- 
traditionally 


states 
Wing sentiment is 
weak. While it was expected that 
both the Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party would not be 
able to place in the South, or in 
some of the sparser agricultural 
and lumber states, failure in 
states like Ohio, Illinois and Indi- 
ana are distinct surprises. Ohio 
has been the scene of many tur- 
bulent labor battles and the Com- 
munists and to a extent 
the Socialists boasted of their 
membership and influence there. 

A recent sampling by Dr. 
George Gallup estimates that 
both minority party candidates 
will receive approximately the 
same totals as they did in 1936. 


lesser 


Harlem Urged to Rid Congress 
Of Stalinite by Beating Marcantonio 


By LUIGI ANTONINI 


In a statement issued this week, Luigi Antonini, state chairman of the 
American Labor Party, called upon Laborites and all honest liberals and pro- 
gressives in Harlem to unite against Vito Marcantonio and to defeat him for 
reelection to Congress.—Editor’s Note. 


Marcantonio won the A.L.P. nomination for the House of Representatives in the last 
primary election with the aid of Communists who have colonized Harlem under the di- 
rection of the Communist 
He has been repudiated by the American Labor 


ington. 


Ei Siw 








This is a meeting of the United Italian-American Ass'n and clubs of East Harlem to cele- 
brate Italy's role in the Ethiopicn war. The pictures on the wall symbolize and exalt the 


fascist onslaught. 
1936. 


Vito Marcantonio was the main speaker at this meeting held March Ist, 
Two weeks later, March 14th, Mr. Marcantonio spoke at a Communis# rally for 


political prisoners held in the New Star Casino in Harlem. 


arty in order to help keep him, a Stalinist agent, in Wash- 
-arty as not representing the 


overwhelming 
party’s voters 


the 
the 


sentiments of 
majority of 
and members. 
Marcantonio persists in his de- 
nials that he is an agent of 
the Communist Party. This is 
quite in line with Communist tac- 
tics. Having lost all vestige of 
honor, and knowing the contempt 
which all decent citizens and true 
friends of labor democracy 
feel for them, the Communists re- 
sort to the trick of denying their 
true character in thus to 
pursue their nefarious purposes. 
Marcantonio is no exception. 


and 


order 


One sure way of detecting a 
Communist stooge like Marcan- 
tonio is to watch him change his 


“ys ” 
line 


every time the Communists 
This is precisely 

has done with loyal con- 
y. Marcantonio’s “pacifism,” 
example, is an exact replica 


change theirs. 





sisten: 


for 





Moscow’s. When Moscow is 

a t,”” so is Marcantonio. But 
vhen Moscow says it is pursuing 

y of peace in attackir 

Fj |, Mareantonio changes his 
wccordingly. If Finland tries 

to defend itself, Marcantonio 
cri ; do the Communists, that 


t is obeying the dictates of im- 


perialist warmongers. 
Here is another proof: 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Draftees Voice Resentment Only at American 
Industrialists Still Selling Oil and Iron to Japan 


plane being built by the United 
Aircraft Corporation, which is 
described by army men as “the 
fastest in the world.” This plane 
has a cruising range of 1,700 
miles, as compared with 800 miles 
for the best pursuit craft now in 
service, and a speed of 400 miles 
an hour as contrasted with a 
top speed of 360 miles for Euro- 
pean fighter craft. This is im- 
portant to the draftee for two 
reasons: American aircraft will 
win or lose the war for Britain; 
and if America fights it will 
afford the American soldier the 
best aerial protection any anti- 
Hitler force has yet had. 

These are the subjects the 
nation’s “youngsters” discussed 
while waiting their turn last 
Wednesday, food, clothes, tents, 
and barracks came in a_ poor 
second. And judging from letters 
this correspondent and his col- 
leagues have received from Boston, 


New York, Richmond, Chicago, 
and Detroit, those who charge 


America’s youth with being paci- 


fist to the point of appeasing 
Germany are propagandists or 
part of a small clique whose 


world stopped moving in January, 


1933. 

















WPA Built . 
Morale of 
8 Millions 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — One 
of the most persistent and most 
vicious of the attacks on the New 
Deal has been the assertion that 
the WPA rolls consist of a 
“bunch of congenital loafers and 
perpetual reliefers who expect 
the government to support them 
for the rest of their lives.” 
In the past five years 
8,000,000 persons have worked on 
WPA. This is almost one out of 
every five American workers in 
business and industry. At present 
there are about 1,700,000 on the 
rolls. About 6,300,000 have left 
the projects—surely that is not 
“freezing the load” as 
circles have maintained, 
An average of about 
persons voluntarily leave 
WPA every 
month, most of 
them to take 
private em- 
ployment. In 
thousands of 





over 


some 


100,000 
the 





cases investi- 
gated exhaus- 
ively by the 
WPA where 
charges have 
been made 
that WPA 


workers would 
not accept 


Harry Hopkins 


private jobs, less than 1% of 
these charges have been sub- 
stantiated. 

Those rejected by the social 


system have found their capaci- 
ties utilized by the government. 
Many of these projects are vital 


factors in national defense vro- 
grams. Among these are the 
WPA-built airports at New 


York, Cleveland and Los Angeles; 
such projects as the 51 new ar- 
mories in Oklahoma, and_ the 
thousands of miles of arterial 
highways linking important in- 
dustrial centers. There have 
been museums and parks, play- 
grounds and schools. It can no 
longer be considered propaganda, 
it’s a matter of record, 

Over a billion dollars worth of 
new and improved schools built 
with the aid of PWA funds have 
brought America’s educational 
facilities to the highest level in 
the nation’s history. 

Reporting to Federal Works 
Administrator John M. Carmody, 
Publie Works Commissioner, Col. 
E. W. Clark states that in seven 
years PWA has aided in the con- 
struction or improvement of 12,- 
700 educational buildings, in- 
cluding 113 public libraries, at a 
total cost of $1,182,397,133. 

Educational projects in 
PWA programs have added 59,600 
class to the nation’s 
ply, accommodations for 2,400,000 
students. 

New or improved schools of all 
types from small rural buildings 
to colleges and universities 
been erected in almost every sec- 
tion of every state in the union 
as well as the territories. Toward 
school and library construction. 
PWA has made direct grants of 
$481,526,508 and repayable loans 
of $93,106,070. 


the 


rooms sup- 


have 











“Russia, the Axis, | 
and the Struggle | 
for Democracy” | 


An Address by 
ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


Formerly President of the Provi- 

sional Government of Russia, who 

has recently come from Europe and 

who will discuss Russian responsi- 

bility for the present crisis in all 
of its bearings. 


8:30 Tues. Eve., Oct. 22nd 
Admission, 25c. 


Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15th St. AL 4-3094 
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Books and Writers 


Through Critical Eyes 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


HE keen though slightly melancholic eye oi the drama critic 

of The Nation has for some years been gazing upon our theatre; 
in this volume Krutch collects and conveys his impressions of the 
twenty most exciting years in the American theatre. 

Although his own discussion is less exciting than formal, and 
rather matter-of-fact than lively, there is justification in the fact 
that the drama itself has grown more serious, in accord with the 
age. 

The most earnest analysis of the volume is accorded the works 
of Eugene O’Neill, which Krutch acutely declares possess tragic 
themes but do not lift with tragic language. “That is the penalty 
we pay for living in an age whose most powerful dramatist cannot 
vise above prose.” 

Krutch should remember that before the Shakespeare with 
whom he compares O’Neill, stretch two thousand year's to his peers, 
the ancient Greeks: why demand so much within a mere three 
hundred? It seems, on the other hand, a bit antiquated (and un- 
necessary) to quote Aristotle as authority for removing Paul 
Green’s folk plays from the tragic realm. 


OMEDY is swiftly traced from the bedroom farce of exploita- 
tion (“Getting Gertie’s Garter’; “Up in Mabel’s Room”) to 
the rapid-fire stir of George Abbott (as co-author, director and 
producer) and the wise-crack rousings of George Kaufman, whose 
“shorthand reference to facts or attitudes calculated to abash or 
annihilate the victim” is anexed in this season’s triumph of in- 
sults, “The Man Who Came to Dinner.” 

With Philip Barry and S. N. Behrman, however—incidentally 
delivering to the former his most powerful body-blows—Krutch 
moves to the drama of social criticism, turning to the soap-box 
plays of Clifford Odets, after a lengthy funeral ovation over Elmer 
Rice, who this season must have surprised the critic with his 
hearty resurrection. But social criticism in the theatre irks Krutch, 
and he warns “the artist who confuses artistic seriousness with 
seriousness of any other kind.” 

This problem, indeed, opens the volume, as Krutch distinguishes 
between the “classical” play, which borrows its morality from the 
audience, and the “revolutionary” play, which thrusts a new 
morality over the footlights. 

Drama, he declares, is “peculiarly fitted’ for the first of these. 
But the examples reveal a confusion. “What Price Glory,” says 
Krutch, is “classical,” for its code is “already at least developing 
in the minds of a potential public large enough to make the play 
a conspicuous financial success.” But is not precisely the same fact 
true of the “revolutionary” Shaw? Of any successful playwright? 


| Fpisinen .Krutch tells us “What Price Glory” helped to change the 
moral attitude—what more could any “revolutionary” play hope 
to do? And although he declares the drama “peculiarly fitted” to 
exploring emotional possibilities within the accepted codes, Krutch 
tells us that the value of O’Neill is that he probes to the moral 
ultimates! 

The truth is that there is no difference between “classical” and 
“revolutionary” comedies, but only between good and bad. All good 
art is revolutionary, radical, rousing us to our best . Tragedy 
presses us in sympathy with the victim, against the, dominant 
spirit, the ruling code, of the time; although we often recognize that 
the prevailing code demands his death, we are the more led to 
challenge the code. 

Comedy is subtler. It leads us with 
fortably on the side of the winner; we 
of the play and with all the rest laugh at the victim. 

Then—if it a mere potboiler or sentimental slopwork— 
we may discern that the in the play, which we have ac- 
cepted, is not that of daily life t involves an exposure of sham 
most persons do not dare, 


the majority; we are com- 
accept the moral standard 


be not 
morality 





or a frankness or intellectual honesty 
this side the footlights. 

HIS is when the plays are well wrought. If they are poorly 

made, they may seem to hammer at an ethical point, or press a 
politic issue; then they are damned as social criticism. They should 
C dismissed as bad workma 

It is encouraging to find Krutch’s provocative volume ending 
with a discussion of Maxwell Anderson and poetic drama. While 
less confident than Krutch of the soaring of Anderson’s diction, I 
can agree with him that, in fields far wider than the theatre, in the 
life it mirrors and the guests of the human spirit, while there is 
poetry there is hope. 

“THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918.” An Informal His- 

tory, by Joseph Wood Krutch. Random House. $2.50. 


The Unseeing Observer 
By ROBERT S. WARSHOW 


O write a good autobiography, one must first be a wise man. 

Significant experiences are not simple things, and they cannot 
be described merely by saying “I did this,” “This thing happened.” 
The man who desires to interest others in the story of his life must 
be unusually aware of the world in which it has been lived and 
unusually sensitive to the quality of his experiences. 

He must be capable of conveying that quality to his readers 
and he must at the same time be able to relate each incident to 
the whole. Facts are not enough. The autobiographer must give 
his reader a sense of logical development and of form. 

Modern England has produced some fine autobiographcial writ- 
ing. Yeats, Graves, and Chesterton have set a high 
standard for those who wish to follow them. Gilbert Frankau is 
a pigmy in their presence. 

He offers us only a series of anegdotes of fairly uniform dull- 
the undistinguished record of a commonplace life, recounted 
with neither candor nor vision. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Self-Portrait is the story of a man who has experienced 
nothing because he has understood nothing. If the book is interest- 
ing at all, it is interesting as offering an example of the type of 
intelligence which British culture at its worst can produce. Blun- 
dering, blind, insensitive, and immensely self-satisfied, Gilbert 
Frankau has lived through some of the most shattering years in 
history without receiving a scratch. The World War, the years of 
doubt and which followed it, the Second World War: 
all these tremendous facts have left him unchanged and unshaken. 


hship. 


Sassoon, 


ness: 


disorder 


He started out 
when that failed, found himself 
In its financial preoccupation, his narra- 
a Horatio Alger story. And, in Horatio 
Alger’s terms, I suppose he has been a success. He has made money 
at his he has hobnobbed with at least the lower half of 
the he and doubtless he can depend on the deference 
of most n’'s literary clubs. 

Aside from that, he has not much to show. His books are third- 
rate and third-rate. He is a political harebrain who 
has gone so low as to flirt with fascism, and, if he is now in an 
agony of repentance for that error, it is not because he has under- 
stood fascism but because the faseists have had the impertinence 
to start shooting at the British Empire. Like his admired Kipling, 
who him his ideas without doing much for 
his ‘le, he is a worshipper of the empire and an intol- 
erant and entirely unperceptive hater of its enemies. 


He has been the most obstinate of reaction- 


 awseahpuate has been a business man all his life. 
in the tobacco business and, 

in the literature business. 

tive has the flavor of 

writing, 
monde . 


wome 


his mind is 


seems to have given 


literary st; 


> an 


most jing 








aries, reactionary by refiex rather than conviction, not knowing 
what he was for and what he was against or why, but unswerv- 
ingly consistent in a lifelong ignorance of the realities of the world 
into which he was born. 


H. G. Wells said to Frankau during the last war that it was 


perfectly all right to smash the German Empire so long as the 
British Empire was smashed along with it. Frankau is ready to 
grant now that the remark may have been made in jest. At the 
time, he thought it a piece of unmitigated viciousness. “After all,” 
he writes with triumphant obtuseness, “I had seen the men of 


The Gallants begging our gunners for a mouthful of bread as 
they marched by the pits into action beyond Lone Tree.” He has 
not the mind to perceive that possibly Wells was being neither 
vicious nor funny. He just doesn’t understand. 
SELF-PORTRAIT, A NOVEL OF HIS OWN LIFE; by Gilbert 
Frankau; New York; E. P. Dutton and Company; 1940; 415 pp.; 


$2.50. 
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By Charles award Russell 





The News Reel 


NE curious feature of this campaign that must have impressed 

even: the less observant is its total lack of zip. Not in the 
memory of living man has there been another presidential fight 
so listless and woozy. Even the innovation of rotten eggs and 
decayed tomatoes has failed to stir any real enthusiasm. Nobody 
seems to give a hoot. 





Far different, we may recall, was the battling of four years 
. ago. Then there was verve and vigor and a man could get a kick 
out of what was going on. That was because there had been 
injected into the match the energy of the element that then “hated” 
Roosevelt. Not only did it openly proclaim its fierce animosity 
but it came across with the necessary long green to make things 
jump. Notably, most notably, there is no hatred of Roosevelt now, 
even in our most influential circles. 

But while sweet and cheering it may be, to see the white- 
winged dove hovering thus in unexpected places, the inquiring 
mind wants to know why the unwonted presence? Why is Willkie 
so manifestly making his fight on his own, without the unseen but 
useful guiding hand? He seems to be getting no help from the 
Big Boys. So far as one can discern, the Power Trust has dis- 
owned its white-haired boy, and how can that be without our 
special wonder? 


Portentous but neglected fact. There is no Liberty League this 
year; there is no revolt of Big Business. 


Petain Has a Virtue—He's Brutally Frank 


you may not admire Marshal Petain in his present role of 
Dictator of France, but you must hand it to him for a certain 
virtue of candor. 


In his recent address to the people of his country, he told 
them where they were to get off, and no mealy-mouth about it, 
either. As for all this stuff about Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
forget it. That was all over the dam. They thought in what 
he called the old regime that they had liberty because they 
could vote. Well, they wouldn’t vote any more and were in 
for a new demonstration as to what liberty meant. And there 
wenld be no more equality in France. The wise would rule and 
the rest keep still. 


Again, I am moved to remark the odd fact that in all this 
furious quickstep back to the jungle it has been the Latins that 
have admitted the truth about it without camouflage. Nearly two 
years ago, Mussolini announced that one of the objects of the 
Axis was to obliterate in Europe the last traces of the French 
Revolution, and now Petain tells us it is an accomplished fact, a 
development I commend to the prayerful heeding of the School of 
the Short Circuit, if any be left on its overturned benches. 


Incidentally, the thanks of this column are due to the Marshal 
for so cogently verifying what has been said here from the be- 
ginning about the origin, nature and purpose of this war. 


Who Votes in a Gallup Poll? 


ENERAL HUGH JOHNSON is conducting a campaign to 

discover anybody that ever voted in a Gallup poll, or anybody 
that ever heard of anybody that had heard of anybody that had 
so voted. 

Good luck to your fishing, General! We once offered a reward 
in this column for the same discovery, and in the words of the 
dear old classical song, we never caught a blame’ blame thing. 
But we’ll feel no envy, only, in fact, a serene elation, if you 
succeed where we failed. 


Plain and Fancy Dictotoring 

N these days of confusion and uncertainty, refreshing indeed 

it is to come upon an example of clear thinking, and for that 
eminence my favorite today is Admiral William H. Standley, 
U.S.N., retired. Speaking with feeling of the emergency said to 
be upon us, Admiral Standley demanded in a publie address at 
Washington, that “full emergency powers” be granted the Presi- 
dent, and Congress to step aside. Or, in other words, the way to 
avoid having a dictator is to have a dictator, which seems to be 
logic’s purest gem to date. 

The worthy Admiral should try to develop the 
patience. We are coming along the road he favors and making 
good speed in it. If he will look over a list of the laws passed in 
recent years increasing the powers of the executive and abolishing 
those of the legislature, I think he will feel fairly satisfied. Or 
he might contemplate the extent to which patronage hus already 
reduced Congress to the rubber stamp function. But if he still 
longs for absolute and irresponsible power, he will find in the 
President’s Conscription Act a provision that in war time the 
President’s orders shall have the validity of law, and I don’t see 
how we could go much farther in plain and fancy dictatoring. 


virtue of 


There's a Bad Spot, Here, Too 

HE glad New Europe that Herr Hitler has promised his in- 

teresting followers seems to be already arriving in German- 
controlled Slovakia and to be doing quite well, thank you. A recent 
order in that corner of the new earthly paradise decrees the 
immediate closing of all Jewish schools. As a previous ukase had 
strictly forbidden Jewish children to be admitted to the public 
schools, their one chance now to win any education seems to be 
what they can learn at home. But then, of course, they are Jews. 

In our own happy and favored land, committed to democracy, 
fourteen million American citizens are virtually excluded from the 
service of their native country, except in the most menial capaca- 
ties. In the army they can clean offiaers’ boots; in the navy, empty 
spittoons. But then, of course, they are what are called Negroes— 
whatever that may mean. P 

As this American condition was brought last week once more 
to the attention of President Roosevelt, peerless commander of 
army and navy, and he once more declined to remedy it, perhaps 
it might be well to go a little slow in our denunciations of con- 
ditions in Hitlerdom. Just for a time, I mean. Too much pot and 
kettle, what? 


Japan Wants Peace—and Territories 
APAN yearns, its foreign minister tells us, for peace and friend- 
ship with the United States—yearns with a fiery and un- 
quenchable yearning. And to obtain these inestimable treasures, 
it is willing to make enticing terms. Just let the United States 
approve of everything Japan has done and will do, including the 
hold-up of Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies, and see how 
lovingly Japan will snuggle down beside its big American brother. 
But of course if willfully and pridefully we reject this genially 
thrust out hand of fellowship and get blown out of the water. 
don’t blame Japan, ‘that’s all. 


How Do the People React? 


NE of the curious and highly suspicious features of the has} 
that has been made of the reporting of this war is the scrupu- 


lous suppression of every indication of the popular reaction 
eyents. We have not been allowed at any time, for example, 
learn how the Danes, Norwegians, Hollanders, Belgians or ever 
the French took their loss of national independence, though that 


l 


is something one would naturally most wish to know 





Similarly, there has been no index of the 
mind in England, except such as could be ‘gu ed by 
of children. But we are now allowed to gather in a roun 
way that there is a steadily growing demand that Chamberlain 
be expelled altogether from the cabinet. From this we may sur- 
mise that the essential truth of the situation has been seized by 
the British public and it has no intention to take chances on any 
more Muniching and the Double Cross. And there, if true, is 
indeed one gleam of living light in the darkness. 
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Yousuke Matsuoka, Foreign 
Minister of Japan, who is the 
leading cabinet proponent 
of an alliance with Germany. 


London,Madrid 
Sign Pact 


Despite Nazis 
By GEORGE SHORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — De- 
spite Berlin and Rome ballyhoo, 
and the presence of 60,000 Reich 
soldiers on the borders and in 
Spain, Madrid appears to be still 
in the hands of Generalisimo 
Franco, while his brother-in-law, 
and foreign minister, Serrano 
Suner fumes over his inability to 
swing the still unreconstructed 
nation directly into Germany’s 
war machine. Quietly the Spanish 
government has just signed a com- 
mercial arrangement with Lon- 
don, agreeing to a limited amount 
of oil and foodstuffs in exchange 
for its “neutrality.” 





What Germany did get out of 
Suner’s attention-diverting visit 
was the promise of Madrid’s co- 
operation in a vast scheme of 
Axis penetration in South Amer- 
ica, in which Spain’s cultural links 
with the republics of Spanish 
tongue and civilization will be 
backed by Germany’s material 
and military strength, to oust the 
economic and political influence 
of the United States. 
accord- 
London 


Plans were also made, 
ing to well informed 
newspaper circles, for a colonial 
new deal in Africa and great 
laid on the pres- 
ence in Berlin of General Teruzzi, 
the Italian minister for colonies 
and of Senor Garcia Figueras, 
secretary-genera! to the High 
Commissioner of Spanish Moroc- 
to these reports, 
in are to divide 


stress is being 






co. According 
Italy and 
North Africa tile Central Africa 
falls to Germany. A Nazi regime 
was scheduled for South Africa 
with General Hertzog cast for the 
Quisling role. 

German agents are loose in 
Morocco, anti-British 
sentiment, but the Spaniards are 
ambitious and not quite sure that 
the Axis will control the Medi- 
terranean. They know that neu- 
tral Spain will come in for con- 
sideration regardless of who wins 
—and before they move and ex- 
pose themselves to another civil 
war. Madrid knows that the 
Royal Air Force has been bomb- 
ing Italian cities and that among 
the Italian people a wave of dis- 
illusion and defeatism has. had to 
be countered by mass arrests. 











stirring 


Madrid needed no effective secret 
police to bring in the knowledge 
that the Italian fleet is a colossal 
failure; that the cruiser Bartol- 
omeo Colleonia was easily sunk 
along with destroyers and supply 
ships by the British navy guard- 
ing the Libyan passages. The 
crowds demonstrating before th: 
British embassy in Madrid, the 
posters 
the cession not only to 
Gibfaltar but of all North Africa, 
are belied by the caution and 


friendliness of Franco. 


thousands of bragging 


demanding 


here can be no harm 
yelling for South America, Mex- 
ico, the West Indies and sectior 








the United States, the Spanish 
propaganda ministry permits tl 
Falangists to shout themselves 
hoarse. During a recent field day 
of this sort, last Oct. 12, there was 
much verbal expvession in Spain’ 
large cities, for tl “lost Amer- 
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long, must be kept open for con- 
stant war shipments. 


against the Japanese, and which 
hasn’t had any public discussion, 
is the 


U. S. flying fortresses. 
could be stationed in the Philip- 
pines in anyone of a score of ex- 
cellent flying fields. With their 
8,000 mile 
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By DICK REYNARD 

Japan’s navy and air forces 
are so vulnerable today that the 
American fleet, without the as- 
sistance of the powerful Nether- 
land East Indian and Anzac 
units, could blow the ships fly- 
ing the flag of Rising Sun out of 
the Pacific the first moment Tokyo 
attempts to implement its bluff 
and commit an act of war or ag- 
gression against American terri- 
tory or United States defense 
posts in the Orient. 

This knowledge was communi- 
cated to President Roosevelt in 
the past two weeks by State, War 
and Naval Departments’ experts, 
Admirals Stark, Leahy, Richard- | 
son and Yarnell, former chief of me 








cool 


the Eastern fleet. They told the Embassy attaches at Peiping assisting fleeing Americans 


President that Japan cannot risk 
war with the United States be- 
cause her navy has fuel for only 
two and a half months; that her 
mechanized army—that part of it 
which isn’t already hopelessly 
bogged down in China—has oil 
for only three months, The log- 
ical spot for a Japanese attack 
would be 
Philippines, but this would re- 
quire transport for at least a 
hundred thousand men and their 
equipment, a physical impossi 
bility for Tokyo. Japan has 
neither the vessels or the pro- 
visions for such a force, nor the 
warships to defend the sea routes 
which, more than 1,000 miles 


bomb racks of the U. 


between the pro-United 


suoka. 


go along with the government in 
the hope that Britain and the 
United States can be bluffed. But 
this withdrawal served notice to 
wide-range bombing of Japan’s industrial and commer- 
Nippon’s paper-maché cities by cial hierarchy that Washington 
These means business this time. These 
industrialists know that Japan 
now is faced with the daily loss 
of thousands of its 1,500,000 men 
in China because there is little 


A tactic which could be used 


flying range they 


Heard on the Left 


> By VICTOR RIESEL 


W* thought we could kiss PM’s boys goodbye, but the lads insist 

on turning up with the juiciest bits of news, so we'll stop 
thumbing our draftee’s registration card and record what’s hap- 
pening down Ralph Ingersoll’s way. 

Much of the PM staff is being reorganized to suit the New Boss, 
Marshall Field the Third. Dick Boyer will displace our overbiased 
friend, Frank Jellinek, south of the border. Marion Bachrach of 
the Washington Staff and Congressinan Lee Geyer'’s office has 
been fired. 

To ge 
took the Dixie Clipper to London for a “general survey.” If the 
bombs miss him Ralph will be back by the time this column, and 
its typographical errors, are read. Before he left he signed a union 


t out from ander some of the dirty work, Ralph Ing ysoll 


shop contract with the American Newspaper Guild. 

If Marshall Field is the busy man we think he is, then he 
hasn’t read carefully the recent series on Germany by Dick 
Boyer, in which Dick found it possible, in discussing the Ger- 
man army, to point to the beauties of “democracy” in the Rus- 
sian army. So we'll continue to keep an eye on PM's dispatches 
from Mexico. 

% ¥ 
UP’ for reelection in Californiass 17th Congressional district is 
Lee Geyer, one of the few Congressmen the Daily Worker 
mentions favorably and frequently. The Gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, about a month ago, filed a $60,000 suit for libel, naming as 
defendant the Pro-American Committee, which in a booklet “The 
Fifth Column in California” called Geyer a Communist. 

Last week John L. Leech, former Communist Party organizer, 
filed an affidavit with the court charging that, “In the month of 
April or May, 1936, in his home in Gardena, in the presence of 
Mrs. Geyer, Lee E. Geyer signed an application card for member- 
ship in the Communist Party of the United States, Los Angeles 
Section, which card was sponsored by myself in my official capacity 
as Los Angeles County organizer of the Communist Party and by 
Jack Johnson, member of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the United States.” 

Geyer’s alleged party name was either Walter or Bert Logan, 
according to Leech. 

But a story which the court hasn't heard was contained in 
an affidavit submitted to Governor Olson in Apri! 1939, which 
said that a group of Communists, comprising the white-collar 
division of the Workers’ Alliance fraction, had sent a request 
to the Communist fraction of the Teachers’ Union in the Spring 
of 1937 to meet jointly and work out Communist jurisdiction 
over W.P.A. teachers. According to this allidavit, the present 
Congressman Lee E. Geyer was named by party officials as one 
of the members of the joint committee. Business kept him 
from the meeting but he sent his regrets. In turn, the Stalin- 
ites apprised him, through Communist Party channels, of their 
decisions. 


[' now appears that Senate isolationists will force a probe of 
the anti-fascist columnists Robert Allen and Drew Pearson 
authors of Washinzton Merry-Go-Round, which appears in on 
300 newspapers. Walter Winchell, who also columns, flew to 
Washington two Tuesdays ago to inform Senatorial officials. that 


he was ready to appear before any Congressional committee which 
nay be assigned to probe into the Washington Merry-Go-Round’s 
y that the late Farmer-Labor Senator Lundeen was being 


cna es . 
G-men when he was killed in the Lovettsville, Va.. 





trailed by 








air crash 
There is now little doubt that Lundeen spoke at the Wajdor 
Astoria dinner tendered to Hitler’s emissary, the Duke of Sax 
and Gotha. Lundeen’s speech is on record—as f t 
nan government, 
MONG our curious habits he i ‘ tt | ] 
Worke Naturally it comes in weeks, even montl it I 
ther day we picked up a copy of the September 5th editio \r 
here wa agraph which takes on significance 
cially since the London Daily, even more tha ts XN y 
nterpart, is a carbon copy of Pravda 
This articular edition worked itself 
tra? of t) 4 Americe es i 
( did) one , 
y which was arg g ay 
( 
Lnother hint, presaging the Moscow-1 
egret that the American Navy ld 
trate ts strength in the Pacific. 
“The dollar capitalists,” said the London De iw 
command the Western Atlantic and secure the releas f th 


fleet for work in the Paeifie. if necesenry against Japan 


There was much more than a 
routine warning involved in the 
16,000 American citizens in China 
and Japan being ordered home. 

Most of them work with or 
close to thousands of important 
Japanese business executives who 


in accordance with Hu''': order for Americans to leave 
the Orient, 


bring Japan directly under the 
S. Army. 
Japan has never been bombed; 
any severe’ strafing and destruc- 
tion of cities would widen the rift 
States 
somewhere in the and pro-British Prince Konoye, 
who has popular support, and the 
pro-Nazi Foreign Minister Mat- 


or no food. Tokyo is low on for- 
eign exchange, It is true that in- 
side Japan there are sizeable 
stocks of accumulated raw ma- 
terials for war goods, but these 
would be quickly exhausted in 
large scale conflict. Meanwhile 
the entire 4,000,000 tons of Ja- 
panese merchant marine is busy 
running men, supplies and guns 
into China. 

The American 
mented by some British and 
Dutch forces working out of 
Singapore, to which U. S. oil com- 
panies are transfering their 
Orient oil reserves, could sweep 
the seas clear of Japan’s mer- 
chant and transports, which in 
turn would prevent an invasion 
of Singapore and the Malayan 
peninsula. 

While the British fleet is in the 
Atlantic the U. S. Navy is more 
than a match for the Japs’ fleet. 
This country has five more com- 
pleted battleships, 78 more de- 
stroyers and 38 more submarines 


navy, supple- 


Page Three 


Japs Too Weak to Hit U.S., F.D.R Told 


Tokyo Navy 
. Has Fuel 
For 2 Months 


Must Supply 
1,500,000 Men 
Deep in China 


. ee 
than the Jap: Ship for 
p the American Navy is 
heavier than Japan’s fleet, with 
more armament, bigger guns and 
§ The Amer- 





ship 





long cruis 





ican Navy is of 1,280,000 tons as 


compared with the Japs’ 745,000. 





The United States Navy’s air 
force is considered without rival 
by yerts. 

Tokyo has 4,000 planes, so has 
the United States. But Tokyo’s 
are battered and outmoded, while 
the American force is being 
augmented at the rate of some 
100 a month (500 to 600 are go- 
ing monthly to England). Tokyo 
must keep at least 60 to 70 per- 
cent of its planes in China, and 
perhaps more, as London and 
Washington increase aid to 
Chungking, while the United 
States can concentrate its entire 
air arm where ever necessary as 
long as the R.A.F. exists. 

An actual count shows that the 
United States has 15 battleships 
to Japan’s 10; the same amount 
of aircraft carriers, but the six 
American ships are more modern 
and larger; 197 destroyers to the 
Japs’ 119; and 103 submarines” 
to Tokyo’s 66; only in cruisers 
are we numerically inferior, the 
United State having 37 to the 
Japs’ 41. 

Japan tried to bluff, but the 
technique came several years too 
late. Now the showdown in the 
Pacific is inevitable. The real 
stake is not China, but the pro- 
tection of U. S. defense material 
lines to the rubber and tin cen 
ters of Malaya; the real stake 
too, is the preservation of th: 
British Empire’s far flung out 
posts in labor controlled New Zea- 
land, in Australia where Labor 
is the strong political party; and 
in the Orient, warehouse for Lon- 
dons where democracy is being 
tried by incendiary bomb fire. 





UBLISHERS in charge of the Pan-American Dinner for Writers 
in Exile, which has been arranged by the Exiled Writers Com- 
mittee of the Stalinite League of American Writers, will follow 
through after the dinner to make certain that the funds are 


distributed without regard for 


political ereed. Ther know that 


at least 25 Communists and fellow-travelers were placed by League 
officials on the Committee of Sponsors. The Commitiee of Pub- 


lishers’ treasurer is Louis’ Birk 


recent catalogues listed books 
prominent Stalinites. 


of Modern Age Books, whose 
75 per cent of which are by 


ERTAIN Washington newspapermen who have a reputation for 
accuracy will tell you that three Cabinet members, Harold E. 
Ickes, Secretary of War Stimson, and Secretary of the Treasury 


Morge nthanu, aie putting heavy 


pressure on President Roosevelt 


for close cooperation with the Soviet government now. 


[* we hear right, Roy Hudson, Stalinite whip of the National 

Maritime Union, is being groomed for the general secretary- 
ship of the Communist Party when the much bemused Earl 
Browder leaves for a four-year respite, at Leavenworth, from 


the burdensome proletariat. 


Hudson is official commissar in 
charge of marine work for the Comintern. 


Bob Minor is not 


being considered for the post. because of his lack of organiza- 


tion sense. 


ED R. POSTON, the jovial Harlem reporter, has taken a leave 
of absence from the New York Post, to be field assistant to 





the administrative assistant in 


the Division of Labor 


Supply, 


National Defense Commission. Ted’s work involves the integration 
of Negro workers into the national defense program. 


ITHER the line, or Julie (John) Garfield, Warner Bros. film 


hero, has changed. Garfield is now in 


New York boasting all 


over town of his anwiety to fight and “erase the menace of Hitler 


from the face of the earth.” 


And Mr. Garfield’s friends were 


much surprised (or were they) to hear that this “is a necessary 
war.’ Only lust winter he approved the efforts of same thentrical 


folk: to 


NvUSION ‘ 


prevent dispatch of aid 


to Finland during the Soviet 


"Tae Republican National Committee plans to push a campaign 
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sion because the Daily Worker 





country to secure one of the few cor 
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urities and Exchange Commis- 
ly newspaper in the 
ies of the 235-page SEC report 
Monop ly Investigating 
aim they can prove that 


apparatus. 











vovern! t officials had seen the report when Wash- 
tartled by a Daily Worker story, which printed 


rs and then boasted that it had 
he f and carefully guarded 


ker s y appeared, Senator 
of the Monopoly Investigating 


port or a summary of it. 
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By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


N exceptionally important article, “Why Hitler Wins,” by 

® Carl Dreher, a well-informed engineer, appears in 

Harper’s Magazine for October and is required reading for 

everyohe interested in the central problem of our day: 
democratic versus totalitarian social organization. 

According to Mr. Dreher, Hitler has achieved his spec- 
tacular successes by reason of superior technological organi- 
zation. He inherited a very fine technological apparatus, 
which was built up by Germany in the last quarter of the 
and was refined in its organizational 
perfection during the World War by the late Walther 
Rathenau. By means of American loans and inventions 
entire system was overhauled, and 
brought to a high pitch of perfection. 

But always the full operating efficiency of this apparatus 
was compromised by the requirements of business and 
finance, as was the case with the machine technology in 
other countries. In France and England the late develop- 
ment of machine technology fell far behind that of Germany, 


‘ where it had never been able to strike deep roots. The State 


had always, in Germany, played a large part in control of 


“machine technology, had early, for example, asserted the 


priority of the community in the operation of public utilities. 


. 


Much more markedly than in England, France or the United 
States had the State in Germany been pointed toward col- 
lectivist goals, and Rathenau consciously worked to bring 
Germany by gradual though rapid steps toward a collectivist 
machine technology. 


HE Nazis hastened the development. Although aided in 

their ascent to power by businessmen and financiers, the 
Nazis, once in power, curtailed business authority and 
brought the engineers and technicians to the fore. These 
latter were instructed to bring the productive machinery 
of the country into capacity operation, without consideration 
for profits, and this was done. The unemployment “problem” 
was “solved.” 

Mr. Dreher recognizes that it was solved by the production 
of war-making equipment, but from the technological point 
of view it makes little difference what the aim of production 
is. The Nazis ended the conscientious sabotage of pro- 
duction by the business community, sabotage that takes 
place in the interests of “sound finance.”’ Instead of being 
ruled by price and profit, the Nazis preferred that their 
machine technology be ruled by the needs of the community. 
One of these needs, as they saw the problem, was the need 
of people to work. The other need was for war-making 
equipment, to be utilized in forcing the Nazi will upon the 
rest of the world. 

While the Nazis were putting their technology to this 
logical Veblenian use British, French and American leaders 
were prattling about “business as usual,” by which they 
meant operation for profit as usual. And operation for 
profit alone in a system with a highly developed machine 
technology logically implies large-scale unemployment, the 
dole, relief, labor strife, collapse of public morale, ete. 

The French never had a chance, once the Nazis started 
moving, to change their national policy. Protected by tariffs, 
French industrialists were content to get along with out- 
moded equipment organized along outmoded lines. But 
tariffs, as Mr. Dreher pungently observes, are no protection 
against armored divisions. The collapse of France was the 
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collapse of an outmoded technology before a stream-lined 
technology. It was not the collapse of democracy before 
totalitarianism. 

The British, more fortunate, have had a breathing space, 
and last Spring, by “conscripting industry,” began to or- 
ganize along the German lines. The question history will 
have to answer is: was it too late? 

4 tenner to the United States, Mr. Dreher finds that with 

respect to our major problems—unemployment, national 
defense, the decline of enthusiasm for democracy—we are in 
an extremely bad way. The business and financial mentality 
is still in the saddle, despite its demonstrated incapacity to 
deal with contemporary problems as exemplified by its 
irresponsible conduct during the World War, the post-war 
period, and more recently under the New Deal. 

Echoing Veblen, Mr. Dreher finds that the business and 
financial community has been practicing conscientious sabo- 
tage of production, is still practicing it, in order to serve 
the lofty ideal of money profit. The business community is 
still “money-minded,” whereas the Nazis are “technology- 
minded.” The initial parsimonious attitude of the British 
government, its refusal to “shoot the wad” in the face of 
grave danger, is cited by Mr. Dreher as an excellent example 
in action of the “money-mind,”’ which cannot see that money 
cannot save one from armored divisions and airplanes. The 
Chamberlain mentality is the money-mentality par excellence. 

Like many others, Mr. Dreher sees that machine tech- 
nology is forcing the world toward collectivism. We already 
have “token” collectivism in this country, such as TVA, but 
Mr. Dreher points out that the business community is still 
opposed to it despite the tremendous power resource TVA 
gives us for national defense. And he cites our crucial 
nitrogen shortage as having been caused by the long and 
fierce opposition of the business community to public de- 
velopment of Muscle Shoals. He might also have cited 
current opposition to the St. Lawrence-New York City 
power hook-up, which is hindering a vast power development 
of great aid to national defense, 

The question about the drift to collectivism, which is 
inevitable, will be: what type of collectivism? Will we have 
a democratic collectivism, standing on the Bill of Rights, 
or will we have a business fascism, crushing the Bill of 

Rights? Owing to the preponderant influence of the busi- 


ha 
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In the “organized” economy of Germany, every ma 


ness community, Mr. Dreher sees grave danger of a business 
fascism in America, arising out of the emergency, which 
will endeavor to compete with the Nazi-type fascism by 
some restriction of profits in order to make competition 
possible. Not seeking profits in terms of money, the Nazis 
would have, of course, a distinct advantage. To offset this 
advantage, American business fascism would depress wage- 
levels more sharply and would endeavor to effect other 
“economies” at the expense of the community—all measures 
directed toward the preservation of profits. 
* * tt 


R. DREHER draws attention to the fact that American 

business is doing all in its power to obscure the real 
reason for the failure of: France—the inability of a poorly 
organized technology to withstand the onslaught of a superior 
organization. American business is endeavoring to blame 
the fall of France on the “Popular Front,” by which it 
means that the fall of France may be traced to the infini- 
tesimal and short-lived social gains made by the French 
people. What American business thinkers want to impress 
on the country is the false lesson that if the people obtain 
a better social dividend, the price will be military subjuga- 
tion by the Nazis. 

In all the misconceived talk about the Popular Front, 
Mr. Dreher says: “No mention was made of the upper-class 
traitors and their political satellites who sold the country 
to Hitler and Mussolini before the common men died at Sedan 
and the Meuse. Nothing was said about the decrepit in- 
dustrial system of France, and the fact that the ‘national- 
ization’ of the war industries was on the initiative of 
Daladier, then Minister of War, and the General Staff, and 
that the breakdown was not in the government armament 
plants but in the ‘semi-nationalized’ aviation industry, and 
specifically in the motor factories, which remained in pri- 
vate hands. Nor was anything said about the leading busi- 
ness men and financiers who allowed their factories to sink 
into obsolescence, and who when the Popular Front came 
to power, and they had to choose between defeating it and 
defending their country, decided the country was not worth 
defending. 

“We may already be on that road,” says Mr. Dreher, and 
he cites the Wall Street personnel of the National Advisory 
Defense Commission “charged with the spending of ten 
billion dollars as a starter.” What Mr. Dreher objects to 
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has a place. Above is a labor 


battalion in which youth are required to serve one year without pay. 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


USED to make speeches against the third term. Now I am working my head off for the election of Roosevelt. My 
friends have given up twitting me about my seeming inconsistency. They don’t dare give me a chance to start a 
new speech on the infinitesimal importance of this third-term issue. Last night Wendell Willkie orated at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and half his time was devoted to the fact that President Roosevelt has already serverd two terms. He had 


” and therefore some folks might think he was beati 


“and experience. 


efense 


in this personnel is that it represents the money-mentality 
at its finest. “They are unquestionably patriots—but 
business-men patriots. They believe in the primacy of busi- 
ness; they cannot do otherwise in view of their training 
(Mr. Knudsen is an engineer, but if he 
had not been a business man first, he would never have be- 
come president of General Motors.) What I want to know 
is whether Mr. Stettinius, Jr., is a better patriot, buyer, 
and organizer than his distinguished father, who managed 
the purchasing for the Allies in this country during the 
World War; whether Mr. Knudsen is superior in these 
respects to, say, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch of President 
Wilson’s War Resources Board, and whether Mr. Budd has 
it all over Mr. Daniel Willard, say. If not, and unless some 
special grace descends on the members of the present De- 
fense Commission from on high, we are in for trouble, and 
the way out of that trouble may well be business fascism, 
on the theory that the defects of business control can be 
cured only by more business control.” 





* * 


R. DREHER harks back to the “business coup of 1917-18,” 
when of thirty billion dollars spent, “something like 
fifteen billions never came within smelling distance of the 
armed forces. That fifteen billion constituted ‘reasonable 
profits’ to stimulate the patriotism of business interests.” 

“At the moment the chief concern of business men appears 
to be that depreciation allowances shall be ‘accelerated,’ so 
that as far as possible plant extensions will be a gift from 
the government, that is, from the people who will simul- 
taneously be spurred to patriotic efforts by price inflation, 
rationing, and forced purchases of war loan paper at par, 
paper will eventually fall into strong financial hands at 80 
or 60. The usual bleating about taxes fills the air, while 
earnings are up 60 per cent for the first half of 1940 
over last year, with an increase of 750 per cent reported 
for an arms company, 500 per cent for one steel company, 
and 460 per cent for another. There is nothing to show 
that business-ecan now function at an incomparably higher 
level of efficiency than in the past. Where are the tech- 
nological coordination, the planning, the determined curbing 
of financial dissipation which characterize the economies or 
our prospective enemies?” 

Despite our financiers, we have the best technological 
plant in the world. But will it be operated in accord with 
technological canons or financial canons? If the business 
mentality is permitted to rule the defense effort, Mr. Dreher 
believes, it will be operated in accord with financial canons, 
that is, the defense effort will be sabotaged in order to 
ensure the social: primacy, based upon profits, of the 
financial community. 

The drive of the whole world is toward collectivism, Mr. 
Dreher correctly observes. This drive results from. the fact 
that machine technology, when developed to its present 
level, cannot be operated along individualistic lines without 
creating chaos and social breakdown such as we see in 
unemployment and deterioration of public morale. Machine 
technology must be operated in accordance with a cen- 
tralized policy, and it must be operated at capacity in order 
to give the population constructive work and the goods it 
requires for civilized living. Denied work, the citizen is 
simply deprived of the tools that enable him to make a living. 

Thus far the over-riding aim of those in charge of 
machine technology, business men and financiers, has been 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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~a bad conscience, for he said, “The world is aflame, 


very skinny bush in order to scare up a skinny argument. 


This apology is the most honest and convincing part of the speech. For his premonition is correct. This third- 


term business is nothing. Spending time on it is like risking your 
life to rescue grandmother’s family tree when the house is on fire. 

It would be difficult to find a point that more clearly illustrates 
the contrast between the attitudes of the Republican Party and of 
the New Deal. The Republicans—except for Theodore Roosevelt— 
have always been sticklers for form, for tradition, for the letter of 
the Constitution. They have given up opposition to any 
humanitarian movement before they had to. For them any word 
of the Constitutic; has always been more sacred than human life. 

In contrast to the Republican attitude stand President Roosevelt 
and most of the men whom he has gathered round him. These 
people are dynamic, realistic, humanitarian. When they see a great 
human need their impu!se is to move fast toward relief. They, of 
course, obey the Constitution and the laws. This talk about their 
being law-breakers and dictators is pure bunk. If Roosevelt has 
gone contrary to the Constitution, Mr. Willkie can easily get Re- 
publican Congressmen to move his impeachment. No rational Amer- 
The only point is 


never 


ican favors unconstitutional and lawless action. 
that Roosevelt and his crowd think first of the need. They are 
human. They care what happens to human beings. In their drive 
to remedy evils they may disregard some frills. They are not the 
sort of persons who break laws, but they are the sort who pass new 
ones. 

* * oe 

AKB a couple of examples of opposing attitudes. Except with 

regard to a few points in foreign policy Mr. Willkie’s mind fits 
exactly over a blueprint of Herbert Hoover’s. All of the things 
which Willkie criticizes Roosevelt for doing are the things that 
Hoover didn’t do. Willkie favors giving relief back to the States. 
Hoover left it to the States. 

This is a perfect example of Republican negativism. We faced a 
new situation. Thirteen million people were unemployed. Twenty- 
five million peonle were hungry. You remember the breadlines, 
the beggars, the apple-sellers. They were right round here on the 
streets which I walk along every day. They were in every town 
in this land. There was every ry from cold and hunger 
and homelessness. The thing The towns 
and the States had no means of 


There is nothing in the Constitution 


sort of mise 
was colossal, inescapable. 
dealing with it. 


about feeding mothers and 


their kids. It had never been done from Washington. Federal 
money had been sent to Belgium and Russia to feed people, but not 
to New York or to Middletown. Hoover is a Christian gentleman. 
But sticking to the rule was more important than feeding the kids. 
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And Mr. Wendell Willkie is in favor of going back to the rule. For 
seven years we have had-a different rule. He is such a stickler for 
the rules that he likes an old way better than a new one. That is 
Republican, conservative mentality. It is a negative, sterile, ex- 
hausted mentality. 

Now look at the Roosevelt way. In his inaugural address he 
laid down the proposition that “nobody is going to starve in this 
country.” The Unemployment Relief Act was passed within the 
month. Immense quantities of clothes and wheat and meat and 
cheese were quickly bought from the farmers’ surpluses and hurried 
to the doors of the unemployed. The thing went like lightning. 
It was a veal blitzkrieg on hunger. This man may have a Groton- 
Harvard accent, but he can get action when human beings are in need. 

* ‘ 
N September the President said: “While it isn’t written 

Constitution, nevertheless it is the inherent duty of the Federal 
Government to keep its citizens from starvation.” About the same 
time he said over the radio: “If there is any family in the United 
States about to lose its home, that family should telegraph at once 
either to the Farm Credit Administration or the Home-Owners 


in the 


Loan Corporation in Washington. Don’t write; telegraph. The 
government is your government. It cares. It will act now,” The 


whole implication is that there is such a thing as an “inherent 
duty,” something precedent to the Constitution, something that 
may compel changes in the Constitution. Vital people—like Hamil- 
ton or Madison or Jefferson—are the ones who sense this inherent 
imperative. President Roosevelt belongs to this company. Hoover 
and Willkie do not. 

Another perfect example of the ditference in attitude is the 
case of the sale of the fifty destroyers to Britain. Professor Corwin 
of Princeton, a great authority on constitutional law, has come to 
the conclusion that the whole transaction was illegal. And he is 
right according to the letter of the law. Mr. Willkie, too, takes 
the strictly law-school attitude. He has often cited the President’s 
action in this case as a proof of his dictatorial, unparliamentary, 
undemocratic tendency. Everyone agrees that Roosevelt did the 
right thing at the right time and with the speed which was neces- 
sary. Mr. Willkie approves the deed, and we all know that Con- 
gress would have validated it. Criticism is limited to the method, 
and it is evident that the method added to the speed. 

4c « * 
of the defense bases is parallel. The 


HE matter of the transfer 


United States was not taking over the sovereignty over any land 


in Newfoundland, Antigua, or Trinidad. It was taking leases. 
It was just as if the Army should lease from a private citizen in 
Mary!and the land fox a rifie-range. There is no need of congres- 
sional action. But, on the other hand, these leases involve a close 


between the United States and t 


British Empire. »We are 


take dependencies from 


tie-up 
put ina could easil) 


the gil 


position in which we 












Britain. And the acceptance of plies the duty of defend- 
ing Canada as well as the United States. In fact the involvements 
are more far-reaching than those of most treaties. So Willkie says 
the matter should have gone to Congress. Roosevelt knew the thing 
was right, knew that Congress and the people would approve, knew 
that speed is vital to our defense program. So he dashed ahead. 

I need not labor the fact that wher ie interests of business 
were involved, Mr. Willkie’s crowd has often broken the laws and 
strained the Constitutior It is only whe the welfare of the people 
is at stake that they are so se tive constitutions and laws 
and precedents and proprieties. And especially at such times 
that the Roosevelt way is the dynamic, ctfective, precedent-making 
way. Mr. Willkie is not representing live democracy. What he 


mment by the dead hand. Roosevelt’s sort of govern- 


needs of the people, is 


Wants IS gove 


ment, acting, changing, responding to the 


the only sort that makes democracy real, 


By JANE SAUNDERS 


LOS ANGELES.—Despite the distance, the action of the Axis powers at Brenner 
-ass vitally affects the Pacific Coast regions of the United States, especially California. 
If the Soviet Union goes in cahoots with Japan, Soviet foreign agents, sprinkled thickly 
throughout California, will go into action with a vengeance. ; 

Glancing quickly over Kremlin line-up, we find, in the first place, the California State 


Council of the CIO with Philip M. (Slim) Connelly 
top spots and Harry Bridges acting in the role 


unopposed, Longshoremen, ware- 
housemen, radio telegraphers, 
agricultural workers, office work- 
ers and workers in a number of 
less important occupations are 
virtually controlled through their 
CIO union heads by this merry 
trio of Stalinist henchmen. 

Then there is the far-famed 
Newspaper Guild, referred to on 
the Coast as the “keystone of the 
arch of CIO.” Not an anti-Stalin- 
ist flicker of an eyelash is per- 
mitted in that so-called union in 
California. 

And by no means unimportant 
are the ties between this CIO 
group and the Communists and 
fellow-travelers of Mexico. It is 
significant that Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, former Mexican labor 
chief who has had his ins and 
outs with the Kremlin boss, is 
scheduled to appear at the San 
Diego convention of the CIO, now 
in session. 

Another phase of the California 
situation which now takes on a 
sinister aspect is the direct link 
between California Communists 
and the Japanese-American col- 
ony. On numerous occasions dur- 
ing the campaign for China, Jap- 
anese puppets were paraded by 
the Communist clique, who danced 
and their fatherland’s 
opposition to Statin’s desires. 

Then there is the Doho, Jap- 
“labor published in 
Angeles, which, in March, 
1939, sponsored an “Oriental 
Nite” party in Hollywood which 
turned out to be a Stalinist rally. 
(The handbills which 
tributed through Communist chan- 
nels give the location as 972 No. 
Hobart Blvd., and the time March 
23, 1939, 8 p. m.) In affidavits 
made public by Governor Olson 
yn April 11,.1939, Rena Vale, who 
claimed to be an ex-Communist, 
resigned from Communist Party 
Unit 140 of the Los Angeles Pro- 
fessional Section (the Newspaper 
Guild unit), that 
to that were 


deplored 


anese press” 


Los 


were dis- 


stated attached 


same unit “three 
Japanese comrades.” 

In addition to these very obvi- 
ous links, there are the many se- 


cret Communist. fractions of both 


and Louis Goldblatt in: the nominal 
ot benevolent despot. That is, he is 





CIO and AFL unions throughout 
all the vital industries, evidences 
of which have crept into various 
exposes. Testimony before the 
Dies Committee in Washington 
and in Texas revealed Communist 
inroads into aircraft and oil in- 
dustries, as well as into the much 
publicized motion picture indus- 
try. So much for the union sit- 
uation. 

Equally important is the polit- 
ical situation. Governor Culbert 
L. Olson, who has protested 
mightily against “subversive ele- 
ments,” has acted consistently to 
protect the Kremlin crowd. The 
most glaring disparity betaveen 
the Governor’s word and deed is 
the case of the disfranchisement 
of the Communist Party. At the 
special session of the Legislature 
which adjourned Sept. 22, a bill 
was passed barring the Commu- 
nist Party from the ballot. in 
California. 

Three members of the Assem- 
bly and one member of the State 
Senate raised the only dissenting 
voices. The morning papers of 
Sept. 23 throughout California 
carried the information that 


“the 


proposal came from the Governor 
as a result of a request from the 
Democratic State Convention a 
few days ago.” (L. A. Times, 
9-23-40.) Despite this, Governor 
Otson delayed signing the bill un- 
til the deadline for making up the 
November 5 ballot passed. Thus, 
the Communist Party is taking 
its place on the California ballot, 
and also its place in the sun at 
least for this election. [Editor’s 
Note: According to the bill, the 
Communist Party is barred from 
the California ballot in future 
elections. ] 

Perhaps the most alarming 
phase of the entire Western Hem- 
isphere picture, however, is that 
of the California Fish and Game 
Commission. It will be recalled 
that information made publie by 
the Dies Committee last Decem- 
ber in Washington contained evi- 
dence that Germaine Bulcke, O]- 
son appointee to the Fish and 
Game Commission, was also a 
member of the California State 
Committee of the Communist 
Party. Another member of that 
Commission is Lee Payne, man- 

(Continued cn Page Seven) 
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By JEAN DAREN 
CETYLSALICYLIC acid may 
sound like a headache to you, 

but to the banker brooding over 
his ticker, the secretary dulled 
by the mechanical clattering of 
typewriter keys, the mother har- 
assed by her young, it means 
relief from the weariness, head- 
aches colds, neuralgiec pains, and 
other annoying ailments which 
have become part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Yet the acetylsalicylic, or as- 
pirin habit, which may also be 
the Alka-Seltzer habit, the Ana- 
cin habit, the Aspirgum habit, or 
the Aspirmint habit is a harmful 
one when indulged in indiscrimi- 
nately, as it so often is, and often 
serves to mask the symptoms of 
serious disease. 

Taking an aspirin to dull a 
toothache, an earache, or head- 
ache, or any other ache as the 
case may be, is similar to the 
kind of self-deception practiced 
by the woman who hastily covers 
up the food stain on her table- 
cloth by putting a platter on it. 

Pain is nature’s danger signal 
that all is not well with the 
human mechanism. Aspirin does 
not eliminate the cause although 
it may dull the pain; but too 
often the temporary relief is only 
a camouflage which delays the 
discovery and cure of serious ail- 
ments. This should not be taken 
to mean that aspirin does not 
provide temporary relief of minor 
ailments. It does—if used occa- 
sionally. 

Tesis have shown that six 
aspirins are no more effective 
than one, although people often 
increase the dose, on the theory 
that if one is good, three are 
even better. Actually, the want- 
ed effect of the aspirin is 
achieved aftex the first is taken, 
the rest constitute pure gravy 
for the manufacturing com- 
pany. 

Needless to say, if the con- 
sumption of aspirin is accom- 
panied by violent cramps, sneez- 
ing fits, hives, a swollen face, 
strange ringing in the ears, or 
a sickening nausea, you are 
allergic to aspirins . . . and 
sheuld not take them. 


MAGINE with what righteous- 
ness those diet-minded ladies— 
who wouldn’t dream of eating a 
pound of potatoes—consumed bar 
after bar of Baby Ruth candy, 
supposedly secure in the knowl- 
edge that by so doing thev were 
(Continued on Page Seven) «¢ 








It happened in Brazil! 

The last Nazi uprising, 
led by the Integralists, 
was smashed with much 
bloodshed. 

It may strike next in 
Argentina. 
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South American Way 





Turns Argentina Into 


Competition with U. S. for Latin America 


By BRYCE OLIVER 


A TRUTH about Hemisphere relations, which American commen- 

tators have been reluctant to accept, was exploited at a meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club in Buenos Aires the other day by Dr. 
Leopoldo Melo, who was Argentina’s chief of delegation at the 
Havana Conference last July. Said Dr. Melo: 

“The Havana Agreement established a clear distinction between 
real Pan-Americanism (that is, Pan-Americanism on a basis of 
equality), and certain aspects of the monroe Doctrine which seemed 
to make virtual protectorates of some Latin-American nations. 
As a result of the Havana Agreement, Pan-Americanism now in- 
cludes the principle of self-determination.” 

Dr. Melo used diplomatic language before the Buenos Aires 
Rotary Club. But what he undoubtedly meant was that the Monroe 
Doctrine is a dead letter. 

That Doctrine was formulated by President Monroe and has 
stood unchallenged—unti! now—since 1823. Today, with dominated 
Spain nearing active support of the Axis, and now beginning to 
collaborate on the Latin-American program of the Axis through 
the spread of the Falange Espanol, the situation shows remarkable 
parailels. But this time we retreat! 

Right now, this country’s interests are almost identical with 
those which caused President Monroe to state in his message to 
Congress: 

“We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers (the Holy 
Alliance) to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety ... We could not view any 
interposition ...in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” (Bold face mine.) 

Note the emphasis on our own United States peace and safety. 
That is the main point of the Doctrine. 

In the flowery speeches of Pan-American Union meetings, “good 
neighbor” banquets and the like, it has always been customary 
and polite to read some idealistic interpretation into the Doctrine. 
This made everybody feel better about it, including ourselves. It 
has been the practice to laugh off cr completely ignore the highly 
practical (call it selfish if you wil!), United States defense motive 
implicit in the Doctrine. But it was always there—until Havana. 
History will probably record that Havana was the Munich of the 
West. The Monroe Doctrine is abandoned. 

What we now have, as a new and history-making interpretation 
of the Doctrine, is a Declaration of Havana, and concerning this 
Declaration there is an almost complete national misconception. 
This misconception is due to the fact that the “Argentine Bloc” of 
South American nations, after seeming to oppose the United States 
program for Hemisphere defense against aggyession, finally agreed 























HE issues in this war are 


British Labor’s Post-War Program 
Supplies Motif of Anti-Nazi Fight 


By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 
far different from those in 1914 or 1917. The Kaiser did 


not suppress rigidly all independent working-class organizations, political parties, or 


trade unions. 


where he is able to seize power. 


But this is one of the first things that Hitler does in every country 


Trade unionism is completely wiped out both by Hitler 


and his junior partner, Mussolini. 


Consequently many of those who opposed the war in 1917 
support to England in her fight against Hitler and Hitlerism. 


are today urging full 
Support of this policy 


of giving full aid short of war to the British people is completely in accordance with 


the purpose of preserving political democracy 

Hitlerism means the enthronement of the 
Fuehrer principle, according to which the dictator 
can do no wrong, and conversely all who criticize 


or oppose him are doing wrong. 


This Fuehrer principle is carried’ down to the 
management of factories and business establish- 
manager is the 
from the dic- 


ments. The factory owner or 


dictator, subject only to orders 


tatorial government; and the workers have no 
All they can do is to obey 


rights whatever. 


Hitlerism means the complete 
all the avenues and sources 
of public opinion by people who believe in and 
practice this hateful principle of government by 


control over literally 


dictators. 


and achieving industrial democracy. 





reasons. Some are fighting for security, some to 
keep their word to Poland and stop international 
aggression, such as the invasion of Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg and _ Holland. 
Some are undoubtedly fighting to preserve their 
democratic and labor rights, such as the right to 
form a union. Some anti-war writers, like Nor- 
man Angell, are fighting to secure peace in 
Europe which they feel can be obtained only by 
— the destruction of Hitlerism. 
monopolistic 
 gehleenenenan million people in England are mem- 
bers of and vote for the Labor Party. Except 
for the Prime Minister, the Labor Party now 
has the most influential and important posts in 


E who enjoy the opportunity to correct the the British Cabinet. The Labor Party has laid 


excesses and abuses of our 
the free exercise of our democratic rights, find The first principle is that there 
viciousness 
degradation might be in the thoughts and beliefs 
generation or more to must be 


it difficult to imagine what 


of people subjected for 


effective control over every source of public 
in 


opinion by convinced believers 
ciples, 


Germany has been subject to such monopolistic 
less than 
years. Yet already nearly all her 
believe that democratic weakness plus the Jews 
defeat in 1918, build a new world, its foundations must be laid 


control over public opinion for 


was responsible for Germany’s 
and most of them believe that 
degenerates. This is the result 


ideas ceaselessly dinned into their 
anyone ever having any opportunity whatsoever 


to reply. 


We have seen little Jewish children, nine and 


Jews are sexual not only 
of having such 


government by down its war aims very clearly. They say: 


shou'd be 
and no dictated peace. We have no desire to humiliate, 
to crush or to divide the German nation. There 
restitution made to the victims of ag- 
gression, but all ideas of revenge and punish- 
ment must be excluded. If peace is to be lasting, 
it must result from the agreement of all, not 
from the dictation of a few nations. The failure 
eight of the treaties at the end of the last war to 
young people bring abiding peace was largely due to the 
neglect of this principle. But if we desire to 


Fascist prin- 


by the large and strong, but by the 
small and less powerful. It is the function of 
heads without law to prevent the strong using his strength 
at the expense of the weak. The smaller nations, 
just because they are not aggressive, being to the 
councils of the nations a most valuable element. 


ten years old, coming out of Hitlerland as refu- The. second principle necessarily foows. It 


gees and crying their childish 


against the Nazi oppressor, but 
couldn’t be Nazis, members of the glorious Ger- have the right to 7 
Totalitarian, education could not characteristic civilization, 


man “race.” 


hearts out, not is the recognition of the right of all 


nations, 
because they great or small, of whatever color o1 creed, to 
live and to develop their own 
provided that they do 


drive the human spirit much lower than when not thereby infringe the rights of others. The 


it can succeed in making the perpetrator of in- 
justice seem glorious in the eyes of the victims prima 


of injustice. 
Russia, of course, has been 


tarian and dictatorial control over 
public opinion for more than twenty years. There 


subject to totali- 


relinquishing his conception of the 
» of the German race, must recognize that 
the Pole and the Czech and the Jew have as much 
right as he, no more and no less, to a place in the 
world and to share in the bounty of nature. 
Briton must recognize that the 


German, 


all sources of 
Equally, the 


we have seen that 180,000,000 people could be ame is true of the African or any other in- 


made to think, so far as they thought about the 
matter at all, that little Finland 


invade them. 
To rebut all this, those who 


oppose effective cede the same right 
aid to Britain insist that not all Englishmen are There must be a complete abandonment 
fighting for democracy. This is true, of course. 
Some of them may be fighting for imperialist 


habitant of the British Empire. The German 
was about to must concede to the Austrian the right to decide 
his own future. The Briton must equally con- 
to the Indian. 
of 
aggression and of the use of armed force as an 
(Continued on Page Six) 





to a Declaration which gives the United States a right to take the 
very, action which the Monroe Doctrine makes implicit from the 
beginning. In other words, we ostentatiously abandoned the strong 
unilateral position of the Monroe Doctrine, and sought permission 
to act in accordance with the Doctrine. Thus, for the first time, 
the United States Government acknowledges in an international 
document that we cannot legaliy act—in our own defense—without 
the permission of other Western Hemisphere nations. 


T THE same time, the Argentine Government was determined 

not to be led out on a limb from which there would be no 
retreat in case of Hitler winning the war. Argentina is not pro- 
Nazi, pro-fascist, or pro-anything but purely pro-Argentina. Na- 
tional self-interest has been the guiding star of every Argentine 
administration since President Irigoyen, in 1917, firmly rejected 
Wilson’s misguided attempt to suck Argentina into the war by 
sending a cruiser to Buenos Aires. 

The success of the firm Irigoyen policy toward the United States 
in that incident undoubtedly encouraged subsequent administrations, 
including the present one of Acting President Castillo, to the series 
of independent actions which have been constantly weakening 
United States domination over the larger nations of the southern 
continent. 

At Havana this policy was carried out to the very goal toward 
which a!l recent Argentine administrations have been pointing. 
In effect they ended Pan-American unanimity under United States 
leadership by smashing the uniliteral implication of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and by refusing to take legal part in the plan of action 
presented by Secretary Hull. 

The core of this plan was the same “unanimity of action” 
virtually forced down the throats of the Latin-American nations 
at the last Pan-American Conference in Lima and at the extraor- 
dinary session of the Foreign Ministers at Panama last fall. At 
Panama, the Buenos Aires, government took its first decisive step 
in the divorce action. This was done in a significant reservation to 
the Declaration of Panama (covering the wide neutrality arc) in 
which Argentina reserved the right to act independently with 
regard to the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands, which Argentina claims 
the British hold illegally. 

At Havana the divorcement was pushed through to the declara- 
tory stage. It was accomplished in the peculiar composition of the 
“Inter-American Commission of Territorial Administration.” This 
is the commission set up to give “Inter-American” jegal substance 
to any action which the United States may take to oppose Nazi 
domination of any Western Hemisphere territory which may fall 
to Germany, direetly or indirectly (through a puppet adminis- 
tration) as a result of a Nazi conquest. Examples are the French 
island of Martinique, and French Guiana. 

It was known and well understood on the banks of the muddy 
fiver Plate that Germany would deeply resent Latin-American 
support for the unanimity plan, and Argentina was determined not 
to incur that resentment even if it meant open resistance to United 
States goer The German embassy in Buenos Aires had pre- 
sented the Nazi point of view to Foreign Minister Cantilo, and the 
Uruguayan minister. to Berlin had been called on the carpet by 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop and warned sharply that danger 
lurked for River Plate nations in any blind following of Washing- 
ton’s leadership. 

The two expressions of the German attitude—one for Uruguay 
and one for Argentina—coincided, and it is worth the noticing 
that the policies of both South American nations toward the 
Havana Conference also coincided. The policies of the two River 
Plate nations, finally taken to Havana by foreign office repre- 
sentatives without plenipotentiary power (meaning that they 
could not sign a conclusive agreement) was to find and negotiate 
a way by which “the face” of the United States could be saved 
while at the same time giving assurance to von Ribbentrop that 
they would not act in concert with the United States. 


— 


"THE success of Dr. Melo in finding such a face-saving solution— 

it was presented by the Uruguayans—has contributed largely 
to the erroneous impression that Washington salvaged the con- 
ference after al] seemed lost. 

It was Dr. Melo, possibly acting upon instructions from Buenos 
Aires, who discovered the formula for the peculiar composition 
of the “Inter-American Commission for Territorial Administra- 
tion.” The composition as finally accepted by Secretary Hull, 
amounts to nothing more nor less than a formula by which the 

“Argentine Bloc” may say at any time: “Include me out.” De- 
liberately, unanimity was sacrificed for the hollow shell of skin- 
Actually, the Declaration of Havana stands 
“Argentine Bloc” from Pan- 


deep appearances. 
for the divorce of Argentina, and the 
Americanism. 

Here is how it works: First of all a blanket authorization is 
given by the Declaration to any Western Hemisphere nation to 
act first and talk afterwards. This means that Brazil could act 
thus in the Guianas just as legally as the United States could. 
However, at Havana it was well understood that the United States 
would be the only nation with the power to act against the Axis, 
and so this provision merely establishes certain independent rights 
of the Other Americas. The second part of the Declaration pro- 
vides that two-thirds of the ratifying nations constitute a quorum, 
and that two-thirds of the quorum can give Pan-American legality 
to any action taken. 

Herein lies the joker. If the entire twenty-one nations—even 
Argentina—ratify the Declaration (and it seems at this writing 
as doubtful that they ail will) then a quorum, could be consti- 
tuted without Argentina, Brazi!, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay 
and Uruguay. These are the seven nations which are drifting 
into the “Argentine Bloc,” and it is something more than coinci- 
dence that just seven nations could remain aloof and still give the 
United States a chance to avoid the appearance of no quorum. 

But the wreckage of Pan-American unanimity does not end 
there. Two-thirds of the quorum itself can give the 
of solidarity, which was the closest thing to substance that could 
be salvaged. This means that the United States may have to 
act—if it becomes necessary to act—upon the basis of an “ap- 
parent” solidarity which, in actual substance, would be only 
ratification of Mexico, Guatemala, Cost Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Panama, Colombia and Venezuela. 

Now put two and two ——. and you find that the Declaration 
of Havana boils down to an instrument by 
nations of ‘South America aks from the ideal of Par 
icanism, as implicit in the Monroe Doctrine ] 
States dominant only as far south as a line 


“appearance” 





which the leading 


-Amer- 








the equator. In all diplomatic instruments there is a corolla 

to the point encompassed. The corollary to the Dec! tio f 
Havana is that if the United States is given special permissior 
to act on ratifications as far south as the equator, the Ur 1 


States may not act with legality any farther south. This line 

runs roughly from the mouth of the Amazon on the far n 

coast of Brazil to the southern boundary of Colombia on the 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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By STEPHEN NAFT 
With the accompanying column The New Leader presents 
a new feature, compiled and edited especially for it by Stephen 
Naft, prominent magazine feature writer and editor. Readers 
of The New Leader are invited to submit material of a similar 
nature which they encounter in their reading. 





RGANIZED enjoyment of the free day of the people in the 

Workers’ Paradise, as reported by Pravda on June 25, 1940, 

is considered by it much vetier than the fun in capitalist Coney 
Island. 

“Thousands of Moscovites spent their free day yesterday by 
going to the beautiful and colorful outskirts of Moscow. The day 
was beautiful, sunny and bright. An organized exodus of the 
workers from factories, power plants, offices, as well as of many 
unconnected men and women, began at the early dawn. The rail- 
road terminals of our great city were jammed with human beings. 
On trains, motorcycles and bicycles the Moscovites streamed out 
of town towards the shady forest, to the beaches and parks. 
Thousands of bathers crowded the beaches of Mamontovka. They 
sang, they danced, and everybody had a glorious time. 

‘This year’s first exodus of Moscovites to the country proved 
a great success. It is true that not everywhere were the citizens 
treated too well. In some places there was a shortage of cold drinks. 
There were no or not enough buffets or eating places where one 
could buy a bite to eat. 

“To quench one’s thirst, to buy a little food, many of those who 
went to the country to have a good time, especially those who did 
not come in organized bodies, had to beg and wiggle their way 
into some organized factory or office group—otherwise they had 
to go without food or cold drinks. But even those of the organdzed 
groups did not always succeed in buying a cold drink or some food. 
But otherwise this great exodus of the Muscovites proved a great 
success 

Yes ... for those who stayed home. 





HERE seems to be at least one great joy left for Marshal 
Petain after his abject surrender to Hitler. On the night of 
June 17th he said to his collaborators in or- 
ganizing the “New France” 

“All is lost; let us save our honor. We 
can do this by looking at Spain. I am certain 
that from the terrible trial a New France will 
emerge. In the name of that recent joy in 
my life, my stay in Spain, I wish that coun- 
try, its Generalissimo Franco, who wielded 
the cleanest sword in history, to be our medi- 
ator with Hitler. The France which shall be 
reborn will do so with a debt of gratitude 
toward immortal Spain.” 

(Quoted in Spain, August, 1940, organ 

Franco Spain’s American Embassy, published in New York.) 

ATHER COUGHLIN’S desire to save democracy is expressed 

logically and consistently in an editorial comment in his Social 
Justice of July 22nd: 

os’ The United States of America is the only political unit 
on the face of the earth which pretends to uphold democracy in 
the common conception of the term. We ask ourselves the question: 
Will democracy endure in the United States; or, better still, should 
democracy, as practiced in our midst, be perpetuated?” 

And Father Coughlin answers his own question: 

“Democracy in these United States, as currently understood, 
cannot and should not endure unless it is purged of its 
partyism, of its hidden control, of its Oriental financial system, 
of its international proclivities, of its theory of majorityism. 
Democracy will not save us. We must save democracy.” 





Petain 


ILLIAM Z. FOSTER answers about the war in the Daily 
Worker of July 22nd. Foster warns the workers of the, dire 
results of a British victory over Hitler. 

. by a decisive victory of the “Allied powers,” or more 
properly, of Great Britain. Such a victory would envisage the set- 
ting up of a British-controlled puppet government in Germany, 
which would enslave the working class and other toilers. The 
Social Democratic bureaucrats hungry for office, and traitors to 
their class and nation, are ready to take on the ignoble task} of 
organizing such a puppet government which would have as its main 
aims a war against the Soviet Union. This is a policy of treason and 
shame, but it is quite line with the whole course of the Social 
Democracy since its great betrayal of the German and international 
working class during the World War.” 





CCORDING to the magazine Spain, “a monthly publication of 
Spanish events,” published by the official Franco Spanish 
Library of Information at 2 East 34th Street: “In 1937, Guernica 
fell victim to the black cloud of war that descended upon Spain. 
The Reds, trapped by advancing Nationalist armies, employed 
the same methods they had used in Irun and many other places. 
They placed dynamite under a large portion of the town and 
blew up some three hundred buildings, causing damage amounting 
to almost 12,000,000 pesatas. From a once prosperous town, over- 
night Guernica became a tomb, its prosperity buried in ruins.” 

This same article is illustrated with a picture of the horrible 
destruction wrought in Guernica to prove that the Loyalists 
dynamited it. 

Embarvassingly enough for the Franco propagandists, the 
pictures are conclusive evidence that both the Falangists and 
Bishop O'Connell of Boston lied when they made this statement 
to the world ... for the pictures in the official Franco magazine 
show Guernica’s buildings were blasted from above by an air- 
force; the roofs are all caved in while the foundations, which 
would have been injured if the Loyalists placed bombs there, are 
still intact. 

HE prize for the discovery of the most mysterious. ways of 

Trotsky’s thinking is certainly won by the Daily Worker of 
August 22nd, which reports the reasons for a “follower of Trotsky” 
assassinating him. 

“Dreschd, or Frank Jackson, as he was known in Trotskyite 
circles, said that Trotsky had threatened to turn him over to the 
police as a deserter from the Be lgian army if he did not agree to 
commit acts of sabotage in the Soviet Union under Trotsky's 
leadership. He also said in this statement that Trotsky forbade 
him to marry Sylvia Ageloff, sister of one of Trotsky’s secretaries.” 

. which means that Trotsky intended to hand over to the 
non-existing Belgian police, since Belgium is in the hands of the 

Germans, a man who refused to fight the Germans, for which 

he probably would be rewarded by the Nazis. 

OUGHLIN’S defense of Japan occurs in Social Justice of 

August 19th. 

‘America for the Americans” is a policy with 
which few patriots disagre e. 

By the same logic, “Asia for the Asiatics” 
should be a good policy. 

And now Japan is coming into her own. 

We can be friendly with Japan. We can trade 
with Japan. We can be at peace with Japan. 

But none of these things can be as long as 
we choose to be the boothlacks for John Bull, 
who has grown fat by gouging himself with the wealth of the 
Orient. 

Because we are not ne ttral and, therefore, because we are in 
league with the exploiter of the Orient, it is possible that we will 


have to suffer as Britain will suffer. 





wir Coughlin wishes the victory of Hitler over the entire 


Social Justice, June 10, 1940: 














ie greates 1 the world today is the monetary 

iste tpheld mainly by the Anglo-Savron powers—a system which 

ermits money to be created by private corpo ons for private 

profit and which holds in on millions of persons by the 
power of gold and debt money. 


For this reason, it would be better for the world that Ger- 
many should win the war rather than the Allies, even though 
the Allies pretend to protect Christianity. 
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“ News and 


By Joseph T. Shipley 
This Week on the Stage | 


JOURNEY WITHOUT END 
“JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM.” 

By Maxwell Anderson. A Play- 

wrights Production at the Na- 

tional. 

Simply and directly, with power 
and insight that built essential 
drama, Maxwell Anderson tells 
the story of the Passover trip of 
the twelve-year-old Jesus, when 
on the brink of manhood he be- 
comes aware of his divine and 
doomed mission. “Jovryrov to 'e- 
rusalem” shows us, with a com- 
bined poetry of presci. d 
realism of psychology, the fears 


At Rivoli 





John Wayne, hero of “The Long 
Voyage Home,” the Rivoli’s new 
film attraction. 














of the half-crazy Herod, the cal- 
culation of the high-priest Hanan, 
the fierce loyalty of Ishmael, the 
reasoned hesitation of Joseph to 
reveal his thoughts to Jesus, the 
heart-warm hesitancy of Mirian— 
and the tender, courageous heart 
of young Jesus. Love is an early 
feeling we all know—though from 
some scared souls it passes. But 
the awakening to wisdom is an- 
other thing. It brings a sad and 
heavy burden. In the case of the 
Messiah, scapegoat of the world, 
it brings a doom only divinity can 
bear. The divine within the man 
(from David’s seed) must rise in 
wisdom and courage, to redeem 
the world. 

The period in which we watch 
young Jesus is turbulent and 
tense. 
spawn of the holy rebellion of 
Jacob, bloodily beaten down by 
the Romans, seven years before. 
Five years earlier, ‘Herod, King 
of the Jews, had killed every male 
child born in Bethlehe 
for the flight into Egypt, 





which 


bore away the new-born holy 
babe. Now, at the census time, 
the Jewish king was using am- 


bitious priests and conniving Ro- 
mans in further bloody search of 
the fated Messiah—while tram- 
pling down the freedom of the 
people. A people remains free, 
Jesus searchingly observes, until 
forced to render unto Caesar that 
which it owes to God. 

Thus, without a single modern 
reference, Anderson’s play is 
most timely. Because its lesson 
is timeless. It shows—despite its 
plot, it does not preach but 
through the action lets us draw 
the thought—that only through 
the spirit can man’s final con- 


Brigands in the hills are, 


THE NEW LEADER 





Saturday, October 19, 1940 


Notes of a Busy Broadway Theatre | 





In New Kaufman-Hart 


Comedy 














Pegey French, who is featured in 
the new George S. Kaufman-Mess 
Hari eaomedy, “George Washing- 
ton Slept Here,” opening next 
week at Lyceum Theatre. 


the 


quest come. 

Andersen’s knowledge of human 
nature has ripened. In the sub- 
tlety arcesurety of his probing— 
both th® sudden flashes of in- 
sight and the longer revelation— 
and in the simplicity and purity 
of language, “Journey to Jeru- 
salem” is most rewarding 
play. Figure after figure—Herod, 
Joseph, Shadrach, Miriam—comes 
to life and is known. Ishmael 
(rousingly performed by Arnold 
Moss) and Jeshua (Jesus) are 
less persons than embodiment of 
a spirit; but the symbol is potent, 
and human indeed is the struggle 
in the boy before he relinquishes 
himself to his mission. 

The timing and direction of 
Elmer Rice, and the harmonious, 
imaginative scenery and lighting 
by Jo Mielziner, combine to press 
home the dignity and power of 
this drama. All the players save 


his 


"KNUTE ROCKNE” FILM 
AT THE STRAND 


Warner Bros.’ picturization of 
the career of America’s most 
colorful football coach, “Knute 
Rockne—All American,” starring 
Pat O’Brien, will have its first 
showing at the Strand Theatre 
starting today. The film tells the 
story of Rockne’s life from his 
boyhood in Norway to his tragic 
death in a crash in Kansas. Gale 
Page appears as Mrs. Rockne, 
Ronald Reagan plays «the im- 
mortal George Gipp, and Donald 
Crisp, Albert Basserman and 
Owen Davis, Jr., play other im- 
portant roles. Much of the pic- 
ture was photographed on loca- 
tion at Notre Dame University. 

Four famous football coaches— 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Glenn S. 
(Pop) Warner, Howard Jones and 
Bill Spaulding—also appear in 
“Knute Rockne—All American.” 
The film was directed by Lloyd 
Bacon. Robert Buckner wrote the 
original screen play based upon 
the private papers of Mrs. Rockne 
and the reports of Rockne’s inti- 
mate associates and frineds. 





one rise to their roles; nor does 
the impossibility of finding an 
adequate Jesus destroy the pathos 
of the part. Despite the program 
note regarding Jesus’ rustic 
“Galilean accent,” however, An- 
derson’s prose would be more 
effective without Sidney Lumet’s 
carrying over of end sounds, as 
in “get up,” “went tout” “4 


get up,” “went out”’—which, 
the last act, was followed by an 
intonation ‘still heard among 


Jesus’ race today. These are, of 
course, but flecks on the surface 
of a profound and poignant play. 

And we wonder, pondering 
Maxwell Anderson’s drama, how 
many times on his upward way 
man will find it necessary to re- 
peat that Journey to Jerusalem— 
that, and a later uphill journey 
with a cross. 





“Money Mentality” of U.S. 
Industrialists Slows Defense 


(Continued from Page Four) 


to make a profit upon investment. 
then the machines were 
But if prices and profits fell, operations were cur- 


by capacity operation, 


pacity. 


tailed, thus throwing men out of work. As men 

increasing 
goods was curtailed, 
curtailment of operation and in what has come to 
“the downward spiral.” 


away from their tools in 
of the community to buy 
further 


be known as 
HE 
under 
price and 
become imbued 
nicians, as Mr. 


direction of 
and 
the 


the 
profit, 
with 


technicians—engineers 

men 
many 
money 
Drehei ok s 


If a profit could be made 
run at ca- 


were thrown 
the ability 
resulting in 


numbers, 


and machinists—have been 
ruled by considerations of 
technicians have themselves 
mentality. But most tech- 
have . little concern fo. 


ves, 


the goal of their work. They are concerned only with means, 


not ends. The ends, 


they must, as Mr. Dreher 


the goals, 
They have been supplied in the past by business men, 
says, 


must be supplied by others. 
but 
in the future be supplied 


by persons of humanistic sympathies. 


Our technicians can mal 


tools, do whatever we 


betterment. 


our macei 
want them to do. 
machines serve the ideal of profit or 
In a time of war they can, 





s, which mere 
They can make the 
the ideal of human 

as in Germany, make 


are 


the machines supply the needs of the military up to 100 per 


cent efficiency, or they 
military, as in the United 


make 
States, at a 


can 


the machine supply the 
lower percentage of 


efficiency while at the same time serving the special require- 


ments of those that have 
mind. 
Our way out—our only 


price 


way 
lines of democratic collectivism, 


and profit uppermost in 
out—is organization along 


Mr. Dreher says. Our choice 


lies not between new methods and the ways of the past, but 


between democratic 


authoritarian collectivism 
mentaltiy. 
“By democratic 


planned, 
Dreher, 
fense ( 
bition 


“for purposes of 


of civil liberties, 


strict construction of due 
may have to be 
technicians do not free 
gifted in their various 
with as little 


collectivism 
under 


collectivism I 
maximal production by collective effort, 
social 
and one does not exclude the other), 
religious 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights. 
process, in 
abandoned.) 

themselves. 
fields, 
social enterprise as any group of men living. 


achieved and 
the money 


intelligently 
the rule of 


controlled, 
” says Mr. 
national de- 
without inhi- 
freedom, and the other 
(Except possibly that a 
relation to property, 


understand 


welfare and 


One thing is sure: the 
They are greatly 
but God has endowed them 


They will work for anyone, as in the past three centuries... . 


When they are 
ends they serve 
lowers. At the 
to serve 


are those 


same 


let loose it 
of that somebody 
time this 
good ends as well ‘as bad, 
that, given time and favoring winds, a 


is by else, and the 
and his fol- 
ean be made 
not improbable 


strong tradition of 


somebody 


amenability 
and it is 


humanistic engineering could be cultivated. ... 


“As it is, 
as the Nazis do, 


we appoint national boards of engineers much 
but the difference is that the Nazis listen 


to their engineers and let them function for the benefit of 


the nation in arms, 
gineers function only in so 
pecuniary ends. Or 


while we do not listen and let the en- 
far 
little more than that. 


as .the results will further 
The Nazis have 


made the astounding discovery that engineers are more 
important than financiers, because engineers can create 


and run a productive plant without financiers, but not vice 


versa. this 


us to 


Apparently, 


grasp. 


thought is still too complex for 


A’ I have taken space to quote only a few salient parts of 


an extremely able 
and the way 


more to Mr. 


synoptic 


out, it 


survey of 
goes without saying that there is much 
Dreher’s long article than I have been able to 


our present crisis 


indicate. The article deserves the widest attention from 
the labor movement, from liberals, and from technicians. 
It should be reprinted throughout the labor, liberal and 


technical press, for it is a politico-technical piece of writing 


of first-class con 
Nobody can 


temporary 
ever say we 


importance. 
weren't warned. 


We are ad- 


vancing to meet the Hitlerian juggernaut with superb po- 


tential hitting power on our 


side. 


But, to summarize Mr. 


Dreher iii a phrase, we have a glass jaw, and we are leading 


with it. 
spells internal 
Hitler or not, 
in what we 
challenge. 
Because the 
to the fore in 
some drastic 


chaos, whether 


are seeking to 
money-mentality 
our 


changes are 


One good punch on that jaw, in 
we win 

and that internal chaos can eventuate only 
avoid by 


is coming 
national defense effort, 
made, 


its present state, 
the decision over 


accepting Hitler’s 


more and more 
we shall, unless 


advance rapidly to the 


defeat of the very values we are seeking to defend against 


the Nazis. Our great danger 
off the totalitarians will « 


is that our 
cause us to lose sight of the fact 


anxiety to ward 


that our defense must be “total”—by which I mean without 


regard for 
community as a whole. 
Hitler and what he 
undermined by sabotage of 
greater in the United 
nearly 10,000,000 
facturers” 


anything 


persons still 


except the 


production, 
States than at 


welfare of the democratic 


The American people cannot resist 
stands for 


if their strength is to be 
which was never 
this moment with 
unemployed while “manu- 


continue to study balance sheets. 


The struggle against the Nazis cannot be won with the 


Chamberlain mentality in the ascendency, and this is pre- 
cisely the mentality that is most vociferous today when 
defense measures kre, under consideration. Efficiency of 


operation is hardly discussed at all; 
full of talk about profit, amortization, 
neurial returns, taxes, surplus—all financial terms. 


never beat Hitler by 
neck. As Mr. Dreher says, 
and technology, not money, 


but the newspapers are 
cost-plus, entrepre- 
We can 


wrapping a balance sheet around his 
this is not 1917-18. 
is king. 


This is 1940, 





British Labor Post-War Program 
Supplies Motif to Anti-Nazi Fight 


(Continued from Page Five) 
must 

Where disputes 
negotiation, 
must be submitted to the decisions of disinterested 


War 
accepted. 
settled by 


instrument of policy. 
and the rule of law 
cannot be amicably 


arbitrators and their decision accepted. date system 
There must be recognition of the rights ° ld that the 

of national, racial and religious minoritie imi 

While as far as vedaiie every state should be do not admit 


self-government 
terests of the 
that there 
to markets and 
achieved by 


be outlawed 


they 





cannot yet be 
natives 
must be equal access for all nations 
raw 
an extended and strengthened 
undel 
redistribution of colonial territories 
between rival imperialisms is no solution, 
that 


in- 
and 


conceded, the 


must be paramount, 


materials. This can best be 


man- 


international authority. We 


for we 


any nation has the right to 


hold others in subjection. 





left free to manage its internal affairs, there is 4 : - 
&@ common interest in the prevention of oppres- In the light of these facts, it is undeniable 
sion, and in the re -ognition the rights of that every genuine believer in economic and 
individuals. It may well be that later the prin- political democracy has a tremendous stake in 
ciple of the recognition of the rights of the in- the outcome ol the ae That explains why 
dividual might be given still wider extension, German and Austrian trade unionists of all 
and be firmly established as part of the law of shades of opinion, the British Labor Party, and 
nations. Here it is sufficient to lay down as a what is left of the labor parnes all over Europe, 
principle that where there are racial minorities @'* working — Py Hm kor tne defeat of Hitler 
in any state. there must be some effective au- and Hitlerism, and his “yes man, Mussolini. 
thority by an international body over the sover- In the long run there can be no peace between 
eign rights of the individual state those like Hitler, who mean to destroy democracy 
and the entir« inion movement, enthrone 
5. There must be acceptance of the principle the dictator principle of government, and estab- 
that international anarchy is + with jish the Germans as a master race subject to no 
peace, and that in the comm terest there moral restraint in their enslavement of othe 
must be recognition of an inte? thority people : and those who intend t naintain the 
superior to the individual states and endowed American principles of democracy, civil liberties, 
not only with rights over them, but with power and equal opportunities for all, irrespective of 
to make them effective, operating not only in the pace, ereed, 01 ( In the long run, one or the 
political, but in the economic sphert Europe other of these two wart ng principles must be 
must federate or perish. destroyed. 


6. There must be abandonment of imperialism 


and acceptance of 
government of 


colonies 


the principle that in 


and deper 


the 


dencies whe 


(This is one of 
re America’s 


a short series by Mr. Lewis on 


Stake ri he WN yD 


PALACE OFFERS BIG 
DOUBLE FEATURE BILL 


John — returns 7 
Broadway today when “The Grea 
Profile” in which he plays the 
title role, opens at the RKO 


Palace on a double feature pro- 
gram that includes “Brigham 
Young - Frontiersman” = starring 


Heifetz 








Who will give his first New York 
recital of the season at Carnegie 
Hali on October 30th. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Programs 
John Barbirolli, Conductor 


Sunday afternoon, 


Oct. 20, 


at 


> (Broadcast 3 to 4:30 E.S.T. over 


C.B.S. 
Overture to 
Symphony 
Symphony 
Beethoven, 

Thursday 
8:45; Friday 
at 2:30. Soloists: 
and Victor Babin, 
Overture, 


in C 


evening, 


“Carneval,” 


Oct. 


afternoon, Oct. 
Vitya Vronsky 


pianists. 


coast-to-coast hook-up)— 
“Euryanthe,” 
major, 
No. 7 in A 


Weber; 
Bizet; 
major, 


24, at 


25, 


Dvorak; 


Concerto for two pianos and or- 


chestra, Babin; Sym 
minor, 

Saturday 
Concert at 
afternoon, Oct. 
cast 3 to 4:30 E.S. 


coast-to-c 


evening, 





1. 


Princeton. 
on 





phony 


No. 1, Kalinnikow. 


Oct. 


C.B. 


over 


in G 
26 — 
Sunday 
at 3 int 


Soiciots: 


Vitya Veeuaiy and Victor Babin, 
pianists.—@verture to “The Mar- 


riage of Figaro,’ Mozart; Con- 
certo in E flat for two _pianos, 
Mozart; Symphony No. 5 in 
minor, Tchaikovsky. 








Charlie Chaplin in “The Great Dictator” 
Opens at Astor and Capitol Theatres 


Supporting Chaplin is a galaxy 


At long last, “The Great Dic- 
tator,” Charlie Chaplin’s long 
awaited and much discussed so- 
cial satire, had its world prem- 
iere showing last Tuesday night 
at both the Astor and Capitol 
Theatres. 

A gala premiere of the first 
magnitude, with celebrities from 
all walks of life attending, in- 
cluding the famous comedian him- 
self, “The Great Dictator” got off 
to a rousing start and _ should 
continue at both theatres for a 
long and successful run. 


of artists perfectly c 
Jack Oakie, who 
the show, Paulette G 
ginald Gardiner, 
Henry Daniell, 
vitch, Emma Dunn 


nearly 


Maurice 


oddard, 


and 


too numerous to mention. 
Chaplin, who plays a dual role 


in the film as the Dictator 


Jewish barber 
striking 
the dictator, t talks in 
and is also responsil 
story and direction. 


as the 
such a 


cast including 
steals 
Re- 
Billy Gilbert, 
Mosco- 
others 


and 


who bears 
to 


resemblance 
film, 


this 


ye for 


its 





Academy of Music Sponsors All Nations 
Dance-Music Contest to Prove Harmony 
of Melting Pot 


wish to enter, fill in the coupon; 
or relative 
whom you think would qualify, 
show him or her the coupon and 


Celebrating its 88th anniver- 
sary, the Academy of Music on 
East 14th St. and Irving Place, 
announces that it is conducting 
an all nations music, dance and 
talent contest festival among the 
international elements contained 
in the great melting pot of the 
races that is New York. 


Scene of many gala events in 


the years of its existence, the 
Academy is preparing to outdo 
them all in this festive competi- 
tion, which begins on Tuesday, 
Oct, 15. Readers are urged to 
fill in the coupon and send it to 


this paper at once, in order to 
qualify for the first elimination 
trials which take place in the 


rehearsal hall of the Academy on 
Monday, Oct. 14, at 7 p. m. 
Folk dancers, jitterbugs and 
group dancers as well instru- 
mentalists and _ vocalists are 
asked to compete for grand 
prizes offered in the finals. Men 
and women and boys and girls of 
all races and nationalities are to 
engage in this competition as a 
demonstration of the peace and 
amity in which they live with 











their neighbors, poasible only ina 
democracy such as our 
So, if you are ta lented and 





"DOWN ARGENTINE WAY" 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 

“Down Argentine Way,” the 
20th Century-Fox musical  ro- 
mance, is the new screen feature 
at the Roxy Theatre this week. 
Filmed in Technicolor, the new 
film stars Don Ameche, Betty 
Grable and Carmen Miranda. 

The new Roxy stage show fea- 
tures Petch and Deauville, the 
Gae Foster Girls, Paul Ash with 
the Roxy Theatre Orchestra, and 
other new acts. A new edition of 
the Roxy News and Pictorial Re- 
view completes the new program, 











Tyrone Power, Linda Darnell 
and Dean Jagger. This same 
combination will also be pre- 
sented in all RKO Manhattan, 
Bronx and Westchester neighbor- 
hood theatres, and will hold over 


a second week at the Albee, 
Brooklyn. 

B. G. DeSYLVA PRESENTS 
WILLIAM VERA VICTOR 


oa, ZORINA: * MOORE 





COMEDY 
AND A STELLAR CAST OF 100 
Music and Lyrics by 


IRVING BERLIN’ 


IRENE BORDONI 


Book by MORRIE RYSKIND 
IMPERIAL ™; 458t Evs: 8:30 


(Air-Conditioned) 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 








EVES., INCL, SUN. 








MAT. TODAY at 2:30— TONIGHT at 8:30 
S. HUROK presents 


“* BALLET RUSS 


de MONTE CARLO 


5lst ST. THEATRE at B’way 


$1.10-3 


3.85—MATS. SAT. & SUN. $1.10-$2.75 
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CARNEGIE HALL 


ARTUR 


NOW 


$2.75 


SEATS 
3 to 





S. HUROK presents 
First Carnegie Hall Concerts This Season 


“RUBINSTEIN 


L-CILOL Pi 


Friday Eve., 


OGRAM 





OLSEN and JOHNS 


“Another riotous evening. 


Wr NTER GARDEN 








The folks were boisterously happy.” 


B’way & 


SON’ 


ntle, News 


60th St. — Evenings 8:38. 
Mal Sat. and Wed., $1.10 - $2.20 


— —— = 











——————— 


if you have a friend 


urge them to enter. 
The rich tradition 
Academy 


series of musical an 


of the old 


is carried on with this 


d cultural 


contests and the 47 nationalities 
living in harmony in New York 
are expected to help make the 
series a success. 
MUSIC CONTEST EDITOR 
pt WTP LER rere yee eee Tee 
ERD nd chk cashatavavetaseesest 
cre ereer es 
Type of performance 
Dane ...cccccccesccccvvcvevecese 
SODG ocovcccccccecvccccscceseccce 


Instrument 


Mia Slavenska 







| 
| 
| 
| 





Who graces the 51st St. Theatre 

there days in the famous Ballet 

Russe de Monte Carlo under the 
aegis of Impresario Hurok. 





MUSIC HALL HOLDS FILM 

Attracting crowds at Radio 
City Music Hall, RKO-Radio’s 
screen version of Sidney How- 
ard’s Pulitzer Prize play, “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” co- 
starring Carole Lombard and 
Charles Laughton, is now in its 
second week at the Radio City 
Music Hall. On Thursday, Oct. 
24, the Music Hall will present 
wyn’s new action drama “The 
Westerner.” 








NOW 
thru Oct. 27 


Reserved $1.65 to $3.85 
at Garden Box Office or 
Western Union Offices 
in Metropolitan Area 
3000 SEATS $1.10 
EVERY NITE 8:30 
Matinees Saturday & Sunday 
CHILDREN % PRICE MATINEES 

















MADISON SQ. GARDEN 
y PHILRARMONIC 2 
BARBIROLLI, 


Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 





WEBER: Overture to “Euryanthe” 

BIZE Symphony in C major 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 
Tickets: 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
Arthur Judson,Mgr. (Steinway Plano) 
































AST 


Broadway and 








in his new 


| The Great DICTATOR 


Thru United 


teleased 


NOW PLAYING | 
both the | 


at 


OR 


CAPITOL THEATRE 


5ist Street 


| 

} Regular continuous per- 

| formances, Come any time 

| and see a complete show. 

| Doors open at 10 a. m. 

S PRICES: Before 5 p. m., 
% Orchestra & Balcony, 75c, 

" (Saturday, Sunday and 
| Holidays Before 3% p. im.) 
| After 5 p. m., Orchestra 
i] and Balcony, &1.10. (Sat- 
i urday, Sunday and Holi- 
|| days after SS p.m.) 
| All Prices Include Tax. 
| 
i Dow t forget— 
| at the 

| MailOrders 

| 

| 


Charlie Chaplin 








-Reserved Seats 
Astor for all subsequent performances, 
forAstor Filled inOrder of Rece ipt. 





7 
comedy 


Artists 


% 
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Tax. 
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Saturday, October 19, 1940 


WwW EVD, Friday, Oct. 18. Algernon 

SDF News tae 
The Midtown Gustin Branch 
meets Tuesday, Oct. 22, at the 
NATIONAL - : Imperial Hotel, 82nd Street and 
A new four-page leaflet on W hy the Masses Will Vote Broadway. Their third annual 
for Roosevelt and Wallace,” written by Algernon Lee, is dance will be held on Saturday, 
ready for distribution. Quantities may be Car at $3.50 Nov. 16, at the Mecca Temple, 


Be : ” 7 Rast 15 55th St., between 6th and 7th 
per thousand from the National Office, S.D.F., 7 East 15th ayo. Tivo prominent orchestras 












St., New York City. Special editions with loc al Nt el will —namely Diel k Messner’s original 
be issued for several city campaign committees. band ¢ and Frank Padilla’s Cuban 

August Claessens speaks in Schenectady, N. Y., October ‘2"S° Bands will play. The ad- 
19; Bayonne, N. J., October 23; ee ion % 5 cents. All branches 
fo TH: ‘Conn.. October 26. activities main topic for con- ‘esirous of putting a greeting in 
New Haven, Conn., October 26. px the journal for this affair are 


. sideration. : baa: 
Baltimore, L Md. - The Jewish Verband, the S.D.F. @ ged to communicate with the 
The Progressive Voters League and Workmen’s Circle will join City Office 
ne Reeves and W allace peat with friendly labor unions in Amalgamated Cooperative 
1ze y tne 8.U.r. was endorsec holding a mass meeting in behalf a4 
fe seid fey ‘saa £ ass meeting In beh¢ ouses Branch 
by the W orkmen’s Circle District of the Roosevelt-Wallace election; Casnnaion ‘witctis +4 Monday 
Committee of Baltimore which Wednesday. Oct. 23. at 190 Bel- oO ‘ 21. eos maer 9 pie the 
- MN £ y; + @, * i R- Y t > 
requested a meeting for its mem- ont Ave., Newark. — Vincent “i et hg Mi kcal ee 
aed v sser t ooms Ss ? ort- 
bers. Arrangements for such a Murphy, Sam Shore of the I.L.G i : . —* _ 400 . p's “tei ( ort 
’ e oadene a It Pa South Sneakers: er- 
meeting &re in progress with a WU. and Levin Shatzis will be ce W, va Kleis é al i : Ger 
speaker from the Workmen's the principal speakers. he & eon eeeresy) Sone " a ‘ "1 
Circle national office. ne Assecmoly; Samuel Orr ang 
7 ae ewe NEW YORK CITY former Assemblyman Nathaniel 


The League hopes to arrange 





a large mass meeting in Balti- Scores of naga speakers are ™M. Minkoff. 
Feeney Nid serving in the campaign at the Comi E S 
. eres- sin vents 
more with a prominent Progres numerous outdoor and hall’ mcet- 9 


December 23 —S.D.F. Theatre 
Benetit, Jewi Art Theatre. — 
Maurice Schwartz and Company 


sive before the campaign is over. 
Dr. Samuel M. Neistadt, 
League’s executive secretary, has 
been keeping in touch with the : 
National Committee of Indepen- th Anniversary 
dent Voters for Roosevelt and and Concert at the Hotel 
—- in New York, headed by Elias Tartak speaks on “‘Russia’ MeAlpin. 
Senator Norris and Mayor La- ert Gn dhe War’ at the Adie 
Guardia, and it is possible that 5, Women’s Classes. Mondac Electrical Union Brands 
Mayor LaGuardia will be the 00" ,omen's Classes, Monday, 
y . ; Oct. 21, 1:30 p. m., at the Rand Edwin F. Guth Co. ~~ 


ings of the American Labor Party. 
Our members are actively en- 
gaged in their respective districts 
and will work diligently up to and April 26 rs Fi 
including election day, Nov. 5th. Ball ? 











speaker. N J School of Social Science. Class in ST. LOUIS, Mo.—The St. Louis 
“ ew ersey Public Speaking, 3:30 p. m. - Electrical Workers Local 1 has 

The State Committee meets Esther Friedman, instructor. asked all unionists, and all sym- 
this coming Sunday at 10:30 a. * 2 4 pathetic consumers th oughout 
m. in Dr. Reiss’ office, 188 Spring- udwig 3erber speaks on dha nati = data Ghoki dies Whuas, 
” - abies. Ludwig H. Gerber speaks on the nation, to note that the Edwin 


field Ave., Newark. Campaign “The Third Term” over Station ‘ : ; 
latte ae: ae F. Guth Electrical Company at 


St. Louis, which sells electrical 
fixtures on a national scale, is on 
the unfair list. 











Tastes so good’ 


Yy t ff ; 
e SO eS ective O De eat Marcantonio flat rate. . , : nation to abandon its independence. Quite the contrary is the 
f Several questions immediately case. They grow always more independent—even of the “Colossus 


There is no more need for anyone to re- 


(Continued from Page Two) 


sort to nasty-tasting laxatives, when one U.S.S.R. practices conscription of 
= : its own people, but opposes con- 
can get for ten cents that mild, pleasant scription in the United States. So 


and effective laxative that is good for every does Marcantonio. He voted 
member of the family — young or old. against the conscription law be- 


cause he obeys Stalin’s orders. 


You never heard him opposing 


Keep Regular with conscription in Russia. 


Marcantonio represents neither 


the Labor Pa nor any loyal 
_ American citizens of Italian de 
cent. It would be more proper 
Ps P , ; : 









for him to call himself an Italian- 
THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE — than an Italian-Amer- 
The final proof that Marcan- 


tonio is an agent of the Com- 














The best way to underw rite pre- ( olumbia Tea Co. nen is off sal 7 the yt 
vailing union wages is to patron- that in addition t eing the 
ize only those firms that display darling of the Daily Worker, 
the union label, shop card, and organ of the Communist 
button. t st 

Communist demonstrations of any 








size, as well as a faithful fol- 
lower of the party’s political pro- 
gram in all its 2 
the president of 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


he is also 
‘rnational 





Labor Defense. the or- 
(ORGANIZED 1572) 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance alously Supt Con 
Society Owned and Operated nun Party, whic t to 
y Workingmen raise money under the guise of 


- eT ° ies i rr uo ‘ 2 — ’ $ 
100% Unionized shila Mehat A. lggeg ite. Tiere lefense of political prise 
tussian tea Knowp to millions as : 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- SWEE TOHICU NES ore - refugees. The Communist Party 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10¢ Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance ERRORS SORE 

Fire Losses Appraised Liberally Dr. J. LUNENFELD Shs. 
Upon admission every member e ‘ R 
must make a deposit equal to Surgeon Dentist 


90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 80 DELANCEY STREET 














Phone, DRydock 4-8100 Sergei Radamsky 


repaid in full upon withdrawal. Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
For further information New York 
apply to the Main Office ° 
227 EAST 84th STREET Penny ene 


a Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Ask for booklet 62 Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
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Dyer ea SINGER EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS 
UNION, Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St, PA. 6-2l04-5-6. Executive Board 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President; 
Harry Goft, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, 1.L.G.W.U., 96—5tp 
Ave., New York City; ALg. 46727. Abruham Snyder, Manager. 


























LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New =o Board, 31 West ag hy 
New York City; fOmpkins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Man- 
agers: Abraham Miller, Sec’y-Treasurer. Radamsky to Open 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE ANU PAPER MILL Carnegie Hall Series 
WORKERS of United States and Canada, John P. Burke, President-Secretary; 
Bart Doody, Trea iurer. 


OINT BOARD DrESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, 232 West 40th St., New ee - 
York City; LOngecre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; series of five ¢ certs this Mo 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening in the Council Room at 218 W. 4U0tb lav. Octob 27 1+ the Carnecic 
St. Julius Hochman, General Manager; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treasurer. 7? aes " ae : 


THE INTERNATIONAL ¢ 4), covice will be devoted 
¥ ADIES’ GARMEN1 WORKERS’ UNION, 8 West 16th Street, New York City; °* te series wit | \ 
WAtkins 9-6868. David Dubinsky, President. the folk song Russia. the a 
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ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 60 W. 35th St.; Mr. Rad: v has spent ove 
WIs. 7-8011. Executive Board meets every Thursday at the office of the Union et antlant sts 4} 
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Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Boad; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board sic, and t led ext sively 


























NV ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, Loca! 24, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers hroughout many lands gath 
international Cnion. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, SPring 7-4548; uptown +} ne . + nles. Lat 

office, 30 W 37th St., Wis, 7-1270. Executive Board meets every Tuesday, 8 p.m ns MI Rad: 

Manager, N Spector; Secretary-Tre as., Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, a ( erts y a 
Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Executive Board, Morris feature folk neg nt Sint 

Rosenblatt; Secretary of Executive Board, Sau! Hodos aie a Gr 
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5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman. Secretary-Treasurer. ( ‘ ong Vil". 1d 
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(Continued from Page Five) 


actively avoiding the dreaded HERE is no intention on the part of the writer to belittle or 
avoirdupois. And all this with the disparage the efforts of Secretary Hull at Havana. The wide- 


benign sanction of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, which thought 
up this ingenious advertising 


spread high evaluation of his accomplishments there are probably 


deserved. A lesser man might have salvaged far less than Hull 


slogan. did. He, at least, did overcome major and ever-increasing obstacles 
The fact is that there is a to the capacity of the United States to act in defense of the 
direct relutionship between con- Western Hemisphere. At least the decks were cleared for action 


suming an ¢ weessive amount 7 + . . * 
: _ ids ep es ; even if at the expense of the first major departure from an estab- 
food, and gaining weight, and 


Baby Ruth has energy value of lished position. But his achievement is great because of the fact 





360 calories, just a little less than that he lost no more than he did; not that he gained anything. 
William Karlin, American La- the afore-mentioned pound of Never before has the United States accepted the principle that 
bor Party candidate for potatoes. our special sphere lay no farther south than the eauator. Quite 


Judge of the General Ses- Pin pomgsend gportscae ele es the opposite has been the contention; but the knowledge that such 
sions, New York County, was product as being effective in the 4 restriction was eventually inevitable has been growing ever since 
endorsed last week by Local prevention of fat, the government the beginning of the war among military and naval experts, and 
1 of the United Brewery has rudely shattered a beautiful close observers of the trends of Hispanic-American relations. A 


Workers, A. F. of L. About dream worid. definite defense policy, evolved even to the point of a title, has 


. ears . . e a 2e 2 > f at: > , 
500 members of the union yp issuing its complaints against been in the process of formation upon the basis of military and 


were present at the endorse- the -arker Pen Company and naval contentions that, powerful as we are or may become, this 

. the Sheaffer Pen Company, the nation does not have the force at its disposal to make a full 
ment meeting, and pledged Federal Trade Commission was hemisphere defense. The new defense plan, still only whispered 
their support to the Labor of course not interested in the about, is known as the “Quarter-sphere Defense,” and it provides 
nominee. The officers of the py meting om contarnes we ea for major operations only as far south as the line coincidentally 
local: President, Bartells, as charge that both companies mis- : 


wall os ath ff D h represent their “Blue Diamond set at Havana. 
as orner omcers Drech- = vacumatic” and “Lifetime” pens, Thus, both military ‘ee diplomatic spheres of influence retreat 


tel, Schweiter, ond Kromer, respectively, as being of such at the same time. South American nations, playing the United 
exhorted the members fo sup- superior quality and durability States against the war powers and vice versa, begin to emerge 
port Karlin's ca mpaign that they will last a lifetime, and in their own rights, and the implications of the Monroe Doctrine: 
actively. that actually these pens will not recede. No error of judgment seems to attach to Cordell Hialt;? 

last a lifetime, that the com- but for the sake of the record—and of world history im the. 

panies’ guarantee is only a con- making—let’s look at the facts as they have developed and cease’ 


; Nothing that has been reported here should signify an un- 
make the necessary repairs at a willingness on the part of Argentina or any other Latin-American 


come to mind. Can a mere foun- of the North.” Further, nothing reported here should signify that 
never puts at the head of any of ‘@!n pen company really see into they would reject American aid if attacked. Quite the contrary, 
its affiliates a person in whom it the future and determine what they will seek the aid and economic cooperation of the United 
does not have absolute trust. the life span of the individual tates. The economic measures proposed at Washington are a 
Marcantonio having been chosen Will be, adjusting its guarantee  gyeat inducement to these nations. 

accordingly? And what are the 


for the job of president of the : vere ve But by the Declaration of Havana they have avoided enlist- 
Tntammational ; a ae , ethics involved if the company : : sok ff wR 
nternational Labor Defense, the Sati chnwk ty fuitetads the eaila ment in the army of western nations against Germany. They have 
‘ : : ah alls shor judging staying F . . he 7 
conclusion is-inescapable that he PUM BANE "Must postponed until the outcome of the war their allegiances. 


is the trusted lackey of the Com powers of the purchaser? 
snails Fe ec ; the owner end it all in order not 
“rea bao ; a aca to besmirch the reputation of the 
Marcantonio accuses me of try- ae a , her hand oa» 
ing to intimidate the voters of Company: On the other hand, aritime ontro 
Havicm:. He tes T) : . think of the curiously insecure * - 
ariem. e 1@s. ne elements . . * 
who are doing tl nti “i lati ‘ status of the man whose fountain * 
wh are 4 ne intimidating * 
a aoe ow : pen has suddenly given up the Hits ( oast Defenses 
are the ©r.U. agents who are . . : 
ice th ‘hi hel’) AU Lt on ghost—leaving him behind—alone. 
active it s behalf. 4 am was 
. 1 . Anyway, it’s worth a thought. : . : 3 . . A 
doing as state chairman of the ids (Continued from Page Four) fornia Fish and Game Commis- 
American Labor Party and as a ws aging editor of a Los Angeles sion that’s important. This Com- 
an 4 I arty « a < ig é 4OS 2 geles ‘ SY I an 1 or 
loyal American citizen is to ap- YOLA Mandolin Orchestra mission has jurisdiction over all 
Harlem to Presents Musical fishing in California waters, and 








. : newspaper, who has shown a 
peal to the voters f - ‘ ‘ . 
friendly and fatherly interest in 


exercise their constitutional right The Mandolin Orchestra Branch ; ‘ its boats patrol the Pacific from 
of voting Mareant out of office of the Young Circle League will Communist Guildsmen as well as the Oregon line into Mexican wa- 








as a Communist tool. present a musical on Saturday, in Communist explanations of ters. It will be recalled that for 
Mare ni ov November 16, at 8:00 p. m., at news. a number of ye: ope rators of 
i he wants only Communist the League Center, Broadway and I the: e, ccrtain shift 1 Jupane fis boais have been 
watchers at the polls in his dis- 14th Street. the state regime which remove — suspected of | espionage activity. 
trict, watchers selected by the Some special features are Communists and fellow-travelers A Moscow-Tokyo alliance will 


county committee controlled by planned, including a Balalaika from conspicuous spots and tuck automatically bring about an alli- 
the Communists. He may be sure Ensemble; billed as an unusual them away in dark corners, seem ance between Communist Party 


that we will do our best to have’ treat is an aoutist. to “list” toward the Fish and members and Japanese espionage 
n 2 ; Hon Freierman, well-known Game Cemmission. The ease of ug s in California, and the 
authorities—city. state and popular guitarist and mandolin- James Sanjules is notable. He greatest danger spot in Califor- 
al—because the nation is ist, will also perform. Matthew was transferred from the State nia’s coast. Both CIO maritime 
ted in keeping 2 close eve Metzler is scheduled as master of Relief Administration where he unions and Olson appointees in 
joscow’ rents: whether ceremonies. had been active in perpetrating the Fish and Game Commission 
Harlein or elsewhere. This will Tickets, all priced at 25c, are Communist mischief, into the ten- are the “rotten spots” which need 
lone with or without Masces on sale at the League Center and der care of Germaine Bulcke. the immediate attention of féd- 
onsent, the Rand Book Store. It’s the “fish” part of the Cali- eral authorities. 
I ave tne lighest respect for 
political adversaries are sin- a * 
core ant polseally none tt StQlin Ready to Yield Turkey, China 
J ave not the slightest respect 
for persons like Marcantonio who e e 
Suis tar lel vase TO Save Soviets from Axis 
easily and as often as they do 










































r shirts (Continued from Page One) America. Continued cooperation by Stalin 
it not] ) g Hitler but part of the Fuehrer’s squeeze play through the Communist Party and its affiliates 
sorts wi ittain evainat Turkey, For bis betrayal of Turkey in this country in the Nazi program of dis- 
Ivat —— nd ’ ¢ . organizing American defense. 
thi + Bits Stalin will be compensated with Kars and All this Stalin will do because he must, be- 
fascists. with moc and to- Ardaghan in Transcaucasia, perhaps also with cause Hitler dictates it, and because it is in 
ilitarians. He goes to Stalinist n sphere of influence in Persia. Hitler can Jine with his Leninist conception. 
meetings in the morning and to afford to be generous with his gangster-partners 3ut the final pay-off will be bitter. Ready to 
religious processions, with taper until he is ready to cut his throat. strike at him through the Ukraine, Hitler is 
iand, in the evening And in the Far East? The Russo-Japanese also set for another blow through Finland: 
Mar he is sure to ‘“non-ageression” pact is in the bag. Stalin’s 300,000 German troops are occupying strategic 
vin the a large plu- compensation ?—Part of China. Hitler’s advan- Finnish bases. It will be a matter of days to 
rality. ‘e not counted tage?—Release of Japan for a drive against execute a drive on Leningrad. The two pincers 
‘ Ry ' should win, Indo-China, Siam and Singapore. Involvement are ready—north and south. 
value could this vic- of the United States in a war with Japan. The Stalin cannot escape the trap. 
‘a man who, in order use of Vladivostok and other Far Eastern Rus- The only hope of the Russian people is in 
sells his honor as sian bases by the Germans and Japanese against British victory. 
an citizen by putting 
i the service of the 
Comn Moscow’s agents in e ° ing sponsored by the New York Federation; August Claessens, 
t country? What can victory Aid Allies Group Holds Cheshen of the William Allen Executive Secretary of the S.D.F.; 
ean to a man who is always East Side Rally Oct. 25 White Committee to Defend and ee Gebiner, Assistant 
eady to barter his ideals and A mass meeting to defend America by Aiding the Allies to General Secretary of the Work- 
to enter into any compro- America by Aiding the Allies be held on the lower east side. as Circle. Chairman of the 
m1 ri a ; will be held in Hennington Hall, The speaker at this rally will meeting will be Irwin J. Jaffe, 
After the defeat at the battle at 214 E. 2 St.. Manhattan. be- include: Ludwig Lore, N. Y. Post Director of the Trade Union Di- 
a Fa s I of 5 ay ; : eee columnist; Abraham Cahan,_ vision of the Committee to De- 
nt a to his y, tween Ave, B and C, on Friday Editor of the Jewish Daily For- fend America. R 
st save honor!” evening, October 25. ward; Algernon Lee, ¢ The meeting is open to the 
rcantor io wins This is the second mass meet- man of the Social i public and admission is free. 
the election, he will be justified 
sending a message to Ear] 
Browder: “Nothing is lost save N 
mor!” lew Leader Theatre Party 
a should hae Getved Seis Con. é ¢ ’ai? 
and from | as a “Ch ] ] 4d C by, O 
rat chispasy ant arley’s Aunt’ - Cort Theatre - Oct. 18 
L orga ed yor and 
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Where the 


IFTEEN years ago, or so, a Scandinavian gen- 

tleman, who had tried hard but with no suc- 
cess to become a British one, titled one of his 
books, “Are the British Human Beings?” It was 
a very sophisticated volume, supposed to picture 
the English animal at its strangest, full of amaze- 
ment about the British way of 'ife .On the Con- 
tinent, I remember, many of us used to chuckle 
wholeheartedly when we read the sity ttle 
stories the Scandinavian explorer had to tell. 
Goodness knows, we felt terribly superior, mod- 
ern, and refined. Hadn’t we, on the old continent, 
much finer nerves, much greater sense of sub- 
lety, overtones, and shadows? 

A few million years passed since the nineteen 
twenties. An universal earthqnake happened. A 
revaluation has begun. If there is any doubt to- 
day, whether the British are human beings, it 
grows from an admiration for the English be- 
havior which sometimes, at least to me, seems to 
surpass the average man’s aptitude for dignity, 
courage, and proud calmness. The French, you 
see, were so refined and aware of subtle nuances 
that they finally didn’t get the little difference 
between freedom and slavery. The British, on the 
other hand, whom Europe’s supercilious intellec- 
tuals believed to be a peculiar sort of clumsy 
lot with strangely human faces, suddenly man- 
aged to grasp al! the fine nuances which distin- 
guish men from other animals. 

Virtues, about which the French wrote psycho- 
logical novels, turned out to be the sober mat- 
ters of England’s daily life. While we had plenty 
of opportunity to learn that sophistication does 
not help against meanness, we learn now that 
the British know how to be brave and decent and 
wonderful without having the talent of fussily 
showing it in French style. The British sang 
freid, their much ridiculed cold biood, proves to 
be a thoroughly healthy fiuid, while it seems that 
the admired charm of France’s sparkling spirit 
must have originated in the overdosed consump- 
tion of somewhat adulterated champagne. 


* % x 


W* must not generalize—I know, I know! There 
is no one who auestions the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Frenchmen are deadly 
ashamed of their nation’s behavior, and 
despair over the most pathetic mess a nation has 
ever arranged for herself. But we should, at last, 
abandon the inclination to treat a people like a 
baby who is never to be blamed for anything. In 
the final analysis a nation, and not her leaders, 
is responsible for her fate. England resists in 
spite of Chamberlain, but France gave up in spite 
of Reynaud. It is time to 
drop that boyish theory of 
history which explains, and 
writes, history in the mode 
of Gene Autry adventures 
where vicious vil'ains (“bad 
leaders”) and pure heroes 
(“wood leaders”) are fight- 
ing it out in behalf of an in- 
‘ nocent virgin (“the people”). 
’ History is as little made by 
Churciill traitors as by great men. It 
is made by the character, the 
evirit, the behavior, the inelinations, the instincts, 
the movement of nations. Yes, the Germans are 
to blame for Hit'er, although millions of them 
hate him; the French are to blame for Laval, 
although millions of them are not in love with 
him; and the British are responsible for Churchill 
and Bevin, although millions of them are prob- 
ably not that good. 
That had to be said before this writer was 





etlers 


By Willi Schlamm=— 


News Ends 


allowed to. warn against a widespread optimism 
which more and more believes in the assured Brit- 
ish victory. This state of mind is not less danger- 
ous than the genera! defeatism for the British 
cause wus a few months ago. What England per- 
formed during the last weeks, goes beyond all 
recorded feats; but her great guts and her fan- 
tastic power of resistance makes victory not at 
all certain. 

HAT is England actually fighting for? For 

the liberation of Europe and for the survival 
of world’s democracy—not for her own survival. 
Were England ready to accept the totalitarian 
domination of the continent and of Africa, she 
could have peace at once and a peace which, prob- 
ably, would leave the British Empire across the 
seas more or less intact. Certainly, for a few 
years only. But during these few years (so the 
English could tell themselves) anything might 
happen, and at least London’s children would 
escape the hellish ordeal. Hitler, there can be 
no doubt, is so terribly interested in a short war 
that he wou!d pay a lot for it—certainly with the 
temporary survival of the British Empire proper. 

But the British, who are not as subtle as the 
French, do not want this kind of peace. They are 
really fighting for a cause, and a great cause it 
is. If they are to win, however, they must re- 
main convinced that their fight makes sense. As 
far as operas are concerned, the French are by 
far better; sober peoples like the British want to 
see a practical way of accomplishing their pur- 
poses. More and more they will understand that 
England alone is materially not strong enough to 
re-conquer the continent. That is a matter of 
invasion—of final material superiority. Against 
the concentrated forces and resources of a totali- 
tarian Europe the- British Isles cannot possibly 
become superior—if the British Isles must fight 
it out alone. Thus, the British will realize, sooner 
or later ,that the only aim of their almost super- 
human efforts today (the liberation of Europe) 
cannot be achieved, anyway, and that the retreat 
into their more or less damaged Empire is the 
only sensible alternative. 

That would have nothing to do with Munichism 
or Lavalism. It would be merely the inte!ligent 
answer to a world which left 40 million British 
fighting the world’s battle alone against, 400 mil- 
lions of continental Europe who are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, completely at Hitler’s service. To- 
day, England is confident that the democratic 
world will quickly and in an ever increasing 
amount materially help it win, and that’s the rea- 
son why the British are so calmly and bravely 
meeting the challenge. It’s a sensible attitude. 
But it would atso be a sensible attitude to stop 
fighting, should the British finally discover that 
this help is not coming. 


ITH their wonderful qualities the British can 

resist a Nazi invasion. But with all these 
qualities they cannot expect to re-conquer the 
continent—alone. Sound intelligence being one of 
these qualities, the British might in a few months 
from now arrive at the conclusion that 40 mil- 
lions are by far less than 400 millions if the rest 
of the world does not really care. 

This time it wouldn't be Chamberlain’s Eng- 
land, but Churchill’s and Bevin’s. And I want to 
go on the record that I would thoroughly under- 
stand such a decision. England wants to try and 
to continue her struggle, threuch the dark winter 
months to come. But then will arrive spring, and 
a new year of ordeal. If and when England then 
sha'l see convincing evidence of growing and 
powerful assistance from the rest of the world, 
she will proceed first to take it, and then to 
strike. If not, England will probably make some 
kind of peace with the hopelessly stronger hell. 
Because the British, you see, are human beings. 
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‘Free Speech 


From ALGERNON LEE 
To the Editor: 

It seems to me that at one point 
Ferdinand Lundberg overpleads 
his case in his recent articles in 
The New Leader. He is on firm 
ground when he says that free- 
dom of speech is not an absolute 
right—that, like other rights, it 
is subject to limitation—that, in- 
deed, if we all had absolute rights 
none of us would have any rights 
at all. 

That is sufficient for his pur- 
pose. But I think he errs in mini- 
mizing the value of freedom of 
free speech, and that he mistakes 
the nature of its value. Our 
right (within proper limits) to 
say what w 
he declares, only in so far as the 
things we say are precious; but 
most of the things we say are 
trivial; therefore the right itself 
is not of much value. Most of 


please is precious, 


qur acts, considered each by itself, 
are as trivial as most of ow 
words. If Mr. 
soning at this point is correct, 


Lundberg’s rea 


then none of our rights is very 
precious. Admit this, and it fol 
lows that what he calls “liberty 
in general,” which is nothing but 
the algebraic sum of all particu 
lar liberties, is hardly worth 


fighting for. 


Publishing the Best 
Paper in the Country 
From DAVID GALE 
To the Editor: 
I'd like you to know that I hu 
followed The New Leader reg 
larly and with interest. You ar 


undoubted!y publishing the out- 


standing publication in the cour 
try. 
Ilinvis 


From RAYMOND GORIN 
To the Editor: 

Col. Fulgencio Batista, presi- 
dent-elect of Cuba, will shortly 
visit the United States, in the 
hope of obtaining a $50,000,000 
loan. In the last several years we 

have witnessed 
a strange met- 
amorphosis in 
the attitude of 
the American 
press towards 
Senor Batista. 
G one is the 
picture of the 
3$W aggering, 
blustering § 
army sergeant 





Col. Batista 
who took glee- 


ful joy in shooting down Cuban 
students, eliminating from the 
university those professors who 
disagreed with him, and of sup- 
pressing dissident trade-union 
clements. In its place is the pie- 
ture of a quiet president taking 
a paternal interest in school chil- 
dren with whom he is so often 
photographed 

Interesting, too, is the compo- 
sition of the elements backing 
Jatista. On the one hand, as an 
integral part of his government 
machine is the Communist Party, 
and on the other are members ot 
his cabinet who ovenly work with 
he Falangist ele its in Spain 

There are de nt liberal ele- 
ents in Cuba—led by Prof. Grau 
san Martin. There is no point to 
our government subsidizing a 
uthless machine which operates 

d a facade of democracy 


Miami. Fla 


Of “Pastor Hall” 


From JULIUS EPSTEIN 
To the Editor: 

A few days ago I saw for the 
first time the great picture 
“Pastor Hall,” based “on a story 
by Ernst Toller.” 

Permit me to settle the un- 
known but true fact that the 
real writer of “Pastor Hall’s” 
story has never been Ernst Toller 
but H. H. Borchardt, a German 
author who now lives as a poor 
refugee in New York. Dr. Bor- 
chardt, former professor of a 
gymnasium in Berlin and later 
professor of the University of 
Minsk, Soviet Russia, wrote the 
whole first two acts of “Pastor 
Hall” and Toller used this manu- 
script. The whole plot of the 
play, the persons, the scenario 
and much of the dialogues of this 
play, published by Random House 
New York, is the spiritual prop- 
erty of Mr. Borchardt. The third 
act of the book edition was not 
written by Dr. Borchardt. 

For a long time I had _ the 
opportunity to study the mate- 
rials about this matter, and I am 
wondering at the conspiracy of 
silence about these facts in spite 
of so many outstanding witnesses 
who know the whole truth. 


Best Paper, But Too 
Modest in Tooting Own Horn 
From SOL BERMAN 


To the Editor: 
Your paper is better than ever. 
It is by far the best labor paper 
blished I have jut one objec- 
and that is, you are far too 


nodest in tooting your own horn. 
I look iorward to The New 
Leader each week for its excel- 
| t ticles and news reports 


Canada. 


THE NEW CEADER 


| Editorials 


APPEASEMENT IS TREASON 

ENRY WALLACE need not reply to Mr. Willkie’s wise- 

crack suggestion that he ‘phone Hitler and ask for 
verification of his statement that a victory for the Republican 
candidates would please the Fuehrer. The answer has been 
given by the Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the most authori- 
tative organs of the Reich government. In a featured edi- 
torial displayed on Monday this paper declares that while 
both presidential candidates avow their desire to keep the 
United States out of war, Willkie is to be believed and 
Roosevelt is not. And it then proceeds to warn the Amer- 
ican people that after the Nazist forces have destroyed 
England, “regardless who is president, a new chapter will 
have to be begun in the relations of Europe to America.” 

Mussolini's official organs have spoken in the same sense 
and even more impudently. 

What those new relations would be, and whether this 
country would accept the Nazist definition of them if the 
Republicans should win, Mr. Willkie has carefully refrained 
from saying. But by confining himself to indiscriminate 
denunciation of the Fresident’s policies he leaves it for such 
supporters as Herbert Hoover and Charles A. Lindbergh 
to say—and never once has he registered dissent from their 
views. 

Colonel Lindbergh in his latest speech, even more clearly 
than in preceding ones, comes out for a policy of appease- 
ment. He blames the Administration for having “‘alienated 
the most powerful military nations of both Europe and Asia”’ 
—by which he can only mean that President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull have offended Germany and Japan. — 

He denounces “‘partiality for any power’’—by which he 
can only mean, in the first place that we must do nothing 
to help save England, and furthermore that we must do 
nothing to prevent any countries in our hemisphere from 
falling under Nazist or Fascist control, so long at any rate 
as that control does not take the form of outright annexation. 

Indeed, he goes farther than that. When he sweepingly 
declares against any armed action beyond the borders of 
the United States, he throws the Monroe Doctrine, even 
in its narrowest meaning, into the discard. He may hope 
that Hitler and Mussolini will not actually invade Canada 
or any Latin-American republic. Maybe, if we speak very 
politely and accept those “‘new relations,”’ the dictatorships 
will be merciful. 

A year of European history has shown, by the fate of ten 
nations, how much appeasement counts for in averting 
invasion and conquest. Col. Lindbergh knows that history, 
yet he advises us to follow the same course—to rely on 
appeasement and in no case to strike a blow in defense 
until the enemy is on our soil. Mr. Willkie knows that history, 
but he’ says nothing that conflicts with Lindbergh's (and 
Hoover's) utterances. 

Well did Col. Louis A. Johnson say in his Monday night 
radio talk: “If Col. Lindbergh thinks that American inde- 
pendence no longer permits Americans to stand for honor, 
integrity, kindness, and decency in international relations, 
he has misconceived the independence for which Washing- 
ton fought, which Jefferson, Madison, and Andrew Jackson 
defended, which Lincoln preserved.” 

Let us put it more bluntly. Whoever, aspiring to public 
office in the United States, gives even his tacit assent to 
the proposition that we should assure the totalitarian ag- 
gressors of our consent to every aggression which does not 
directly touch our territory, should face the risk that even 
so they may not be appeased, and that we should wait to 
have American blood poured out on American soil in a 
last-trench struggle against overwhelming forces—whoever 
does that is a traitor to everything of which our people are 
proud and comes perilously close to “adhering to our 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 


FORWARD TO BATTLE AND VICTORY 


HE registration of 16,000,000 American youths for mili- 

tary service last Wednesday was the most eloquent answer 
yet given by American democracy to the conspiracy of the 
totalitarians against mankind and this country in particular. 

But it was only a step, the first step. The next and more 
important step is the training of the youths who will actually 
be called into service not only in the art of war but in the 
spirit with which they must be animated if democracy is to 
win. Arms, armaments are not enough. In fact, they are 
useless uniess combined with a clear, determined realization 
of the cause for which they are intended. France with her 
““crack’’ army cracked up because the soul of freedom and 
readiness to die for it had gone out of the French people. 
If the American people are to play their part in the battle 
for freedom—whatever that part may be—they must ex- 
perience a rebirth of their old faith, the faith of “‘Give me 
Liberty or give me Death!” 

This is the spirit in which our new people's army must 
be trained within the next twelve months. Against the 
aggressive, fanatical faith of the totalitarians we must pit 
with equal fanaticism, if you please, with equally aggressive 
determination our faith in the ideals and institutions by 
which we live. 

If the arms we are now acquiring are backed by this spirit, 
_we will win. Lacking this spirit, nothing can save us. 

Another aspect of the problem, purely military, is the 
speed and efficiency with which we press our defense pro- 
gram. At present we are not moving with the necessary 
speed. We are not yet quite sure how far we are “‘in it,” 
and how far we want to go. If we are to give England the 
aid she must have in order to survive and prepare for an 
ultimate offensive against the enemy, we must do much 
more than we are doing in the matter of production of 
airplanes and other essential weapons and war materials. 
Let us hope that we will face this problem seriously after 
the national election is out of the way. 

The American people themselves must be the judges and 
arbiters of their fate. Will they follow the road of the 
French, or will they be guided by the example of the British 
and of their own forefathers who knew how to fight for 
freedom and to maintain it against threats within and 
without. 

Will the workers of America yield to the treacherous 
propaganda of the Communists and pacifists, or will they 
follow the example of the workers of Britain, who have 
made this war their own, knowing that the victory of the 
totalitarians would mean the end of everything the labor 
movement has stood for from its inception, of all oppor- 
tunity of struggle for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

We think we know the workers of America. We know 
that their slogan will be: 

To victory through service and sacrifice!” 


LABOR PLANS AHEAD 


ROM the two Australasian members of the British Com- 

monwealth of Nations comes news illustrating the capacity 
of labor in politics to foresee problems and deal with them 
in a constructive way. The Labor government of New Zea- 
land plans to purchase land at market prices for the settle- 
ment of veterans after the war, under conditions which will 
enlist their cooperation in development work. Prior to 
Labor's coming to power most of the usable public land 
had been allowed to pass into private ownership and mostly 
into the hands of large proprietors. The measure now de- 
cided on will in part correct this evil while providing for the 
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return of the soldiers to a normal position in society. A 
similar policy is to be followed in Australia, where the 
Labor party is much the largest of the three parties and 
since the elections held last month has almost as many seats 
as the governing coalition of bourgeois and agrarian ele- 
ments, and is therefore able to exercise a powerful influence 
on legislation. 





PROFIT vs. PUBLIC NEED 


HE outcry over an alleged shortage of skilled labor to 

meet the national emergency, which is being raised by 
representatives of Big Business and used as an argument 
for lengthening the workweek, is in two ways discreditable 
to the class which thinks it alone is capable of running-our 
industrial system. 

* In the first place, as we have before pointed out, the cry 
is not justified by facts. Among the nine and a half millions 
whom private capitalism has disemployed there are at least 
some hundreds of thousands of skilled workers who, if given 
the opportunity, could quickly learn any new technique 
that may have been developed since they were thrown out 
of their jobs. Until these are put to work there can be no 
valid excuse for demanding longer hours of labor. Forty- 
eight men working forty hours a week can do much more 
than forty men working forty-eight hours. To leave eight 
idle and overwork the other forty would be economically 
stupid as well as unjust. 7 

But if, after these have been set to work, it is found 
that there are still not as many skilled mechanics as the 
expansion of special war-time production requires, who or 
what is at fault? Certainly not the workers, who could not 
have acquired skill otherwise than by advancement in the 
shop. We do not wish to put the blame upon the captains 
of industry as individuals. That would be unfair, since 
private business is in general necessarily governed by the 
profit motive. It is upon the capitalist system itself that the 
responsibility must fall. 

From the time that so-called line-production became 
practicable in one industry after another, the interest of the 
owners of plants required that the employment of highly 
skilled mechanics be kept at a minimum, so as to hold down 
labor costs and leave more for profits. The higher pro- 
ductive efficiency of the huge plants equipped for the use 
of the ‘belt, over smaller and less up-to-date establish- 
ments in the same industries, checked their growth in the 
boom days and drove many of them out of business during 
and after the crisis of 1929-33. The supply of skilled men 
of the older generation has been sufficient and even more 
than sufficient to meet the slowly growing demand, and few 
of the younger men have had a chance to learn. 

All this is perfectly reasonable from the point of view 
of private profit-making business. But the consequence is 
that, in a moment when danger to our democratic institu- 
tions and even to our national independence looms close 
ahead, the enormous expansion of certain industries which is 
vitally necessary to avert that peril may be retarded by a 
shortage of specially skilled labor directly resulting from 
the normal development of capitalist production. 

This is but one of many instances which prove that, in 
the present stage of economic and social development, capi- 
talism cannot be counted on to serve long-range national 
interests—to say nothing of the social interests of the masses 
within the nation. 





A DANGER POINT 


HOUGH the press is playing down the report of an armed 

Nazist movement in the Argentine district of Misiones 
there is a large probability of its being true, and if it is 
verified there will be ground for grave concern. 

This northeastern corner of the Argentine Republic is 
adjacent on one side to those provinces of southern Brazil 
which harbor large numbers of unassimilated German and 
Italian immigrants who are known to look to Berlin and 
Rome for instructions, and on another side it borders upon 
the nominal republic of Paraguay, whose history for two 
hundred and fifty years has been cursed with the dictator- 
ship first of the clergy and since then of corrupt military 
adventurers, to an extent hardly equalled by any other 
Latin-American state. To this is to be added the fact that 
the central government of Brazil has been coquetting, to 
put it mildly, with the idea of a totalitarian state, which 
would necessarily expect the support of the Axis powers and 
would have to earn it by furthering their designs. 

The honestly republican elements now dominant in Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay have good reason to dread a disturb- 
ance centering in the Misiones district. If serious trouble 
develops there it will present a difficult but unescapable 
problem to our own government, which has rightly pledged 
itself to the defense of the Americas from Hudson's Bay 
to Cape Horn—for a first principle of effective defense is 
that the enemy shall not be permitted to intrench himself 
behind the defenders’ lines. 


A LAST-MINUTE CALL 


ESS than three weeks remain for the last-minute drive of 

men and women who share the views of which The New 
Leader is a leading exponent to mobilize the votes of the 
forward-looking elements of this country in support of the 
New Deal and a foreign policy clearly oriented to the de- 
fense of democracy. While we feel confident that Wendell 
Willkie is not going to be elected, we cannot afford to take 
chances. Every vote counts, for there are states where a 
slight plurality at the polls will swing the whole electoral 
vote. And since every vote counts, every effort counts, 
no matter how difficult and no matter how small. 

A clear and persuasive leaflet entitled ““Why the Masses 
Will Vote for Roosevelt and Wallace’ has been published 
by the Social Democratic Federation. Committees, locals, 
and branches in this city and all over the country should at 
once get as large a supply as they can put into circulation. 
Even isolated individuals should send their dimes, quarters, 
or dollars for smaller lots and distribute them, for the places 
where we have no organization are just the places where 
the delivery of our message may do the most good. 

Acting National Secretary August Claessens will respond 
promptly to every call, 
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